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PREFACE. 


U PONjjn^mportant subject ofthe following pam* 
phletj I have lately received additional informa- 
tion, which I am induced to publish, in the hop6 
that it may attract the attention of the East In- 
dia Company and ^he Legislature. On the 3d 
of December 1806, tlje following Proclamation 
was issued at Madras : 

““X PROCLAMATION. 

The Right Hon. the Governor in Council, 
observed that in some late instances an 
«traor^inary' degree of agitation has prevailed 
among seWral corps of the native army of this coast, 
it has been his Lordship's particular endeavour to 
ascertain the motives which may have led to con- 
duct so different from that which formerly distin- 
guished the native army. From this inquiry it 
has appeared that many persons of evil intention, 
havecmleavourcd, lor malicious purposes, to im- 
press upon<.the native troops a belief that it is the 
wish of the British Government to convert them 
by forcible means to Christianity ; and his Lord- 
ship in Council has observed with concern that 
such malicious reports have been believed by many 
of the native troops. 
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*' The Right Hon. the Governcvr in Council 

<■ 

therefore deems it proper in this public mannerf^to 
repeat to the native troops his assurance, that the 
same respect which has been invariaoly shewn by 
the British Government for their religw^ji^nd 
their custbms, wij.1 be always contip^d ; and 
that no interruption will be given to any "native, 
whether Hindoo or Mussulman, in the practice 
of his religious ceremonies. 

** His Lordship in Council^esires that the native 
troops will not give belief to the idle rumours 
which are circulated by enemies of their happi- 
ness, who endeavour, with the baspst designs, to 
weaken the confidence of the troops in the British 
Government. His Lordship in Council dcsi(cs 
that the native troops will remember the c?vstti),» 
attention and humanity which have been ^hewn by 
the British Government,, in providing for their 
comfort, by augmenting the'pay of the native of- 
ficers and Sepoys j by allowing liberal pensions to 
those who have done their duty faithfully ; by 
making ample provision for the families of those 
"“who may have died in battle ; and by receiving 
their children into the service of the Hon. Com- 
pany, to be treated with the same carfand bounty 
as their fathers had experienced. 

" ThcRight Hon. the Governorin Council trusts 
that the native troops, remembering these circum- 
stances, will be sensible of the happiness of their 
situation, which is greater than what the troops of 
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any other pare of the world enjoy, and that they 
vill continue to ^observe the same good conduct 
for which ithey were distinguished in the days of 
general Laurence, of Sir Eyre Cvoore, and of other 
reno v\Wisr heroes . 

T!\# native troops mus^at the same time be 
sensible, that if they should fail in the duties of 
their allegiance, and should shew themselvcs»dis- 
(>bcdient to their ofliccrs, their conduct will not 
fail to receive me^jired punishment, as the British 
Government is not ^less prepared to punish the 
guilty, than to protect and distfnguish those who 
are deserving of its favour. 

It is directed that this paper be translated with 
^jarc into the Tamul, Telinga, and Hindoostany 
iTngm^ges ; ^and that copies of it be circulated to 
each "o^tive battalioji, of which the European of- 


ficers are enjoined and- ordered to be careful in 
making it knowut fo every nativcofficcrand Sepoy 
under his comrhand. 

•* It is also directed, that copies of thepager be 
circulated to.ali the Magistrates and Collectors un- 
der "Sljh Government, for the purpose of being 
fully understood in all parts of the country. 

** Published by order of the Right Hon. the 
Governor in Council. 

** G. Buciiax, Chief Sec. to Govt. 

Dated in Fort St . George^ 2^ Dec. 1S06 
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That the necessity of issuing such Proclama- 
tion should have arisen, must appear most woiy 
derful indeed to all those.who, like myself,rcsidcd 
in India some years ago, when it was a jnxed prin- 
ciple, both of Government and of all §VjdsB sub’ 5 ^ 
jects, never'to interfgre with the natives (^points 
that trenched upon their religion, their lawn’s, or 
theii;,local customs. 

If the Madras Government had not given the 
natives the most serious ’cause for alarm, in va- 
rious instances, the efforts of clTscontented men to 
infuse suspicions hi their minds, would have been 
fruitless. No indulgence shewn to our native 
troops, in the article ofan Increase of pay, or in 
making provision for their families, will do goodj^ 
until we convince them by acts, not by word5j;hat 
we never did entertain the wild idea, of 
them to embrace Christianity, and still further, 
that we have not a wish to convert them. 

Let me call to the recollection of the East India 
Company and the Legislature what passed in Eng-' 
land in 1787, at a moment of general alarm for 
rhe safety of India, in a case undoubtedly imjport- 
ant, but tricing on a comparison with the'dangers 
whicharc likely toensuefrom thcfolly of our con- 
duct in the present day. 

In that year, a question came before Parliament 
in consequence of a petition from the Governor 
General and Council of Bengal ( Mr. Hastings, 
Sir Philip Francis, and Mr. Wheler). They had 
deemed it indispensably necessary for the safety of 
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►Bengal, to bpposc the authority of the Supreme 
C#urt .of /iisticc, by protecting the Rajah of 
Cossijut^B, a Hindoo, from the Ieg:\J process of 
that Court*. TTie Court attempted, by sending a 
number of armed Europeans from Calcutta, to cx~ 
ecute its own process, and various acts of outrage 
%verc committed, violating in thp greatest degree 
the religion, laws, '«nd customs of the natives of 
Bengal. The alarm was universaj,in the provinces, 
and nothing but the firmness and decision of the 
Bcngal'government could have restored the public 
tranquillity. 

/ JThe question came before Parliament, on the 
l^etiftSn frcn> the Governor General and Council, 
spraying that a Bill ofJndcmnity might secure them 
from the legal penalties incurred by having re- 
sisted the Supreme Court of Judicature. The pe- 
tition went to a committee, and after their reoort 
had been made to the House, a Bill of Indcihnity 
•to the Governor General and Council,*and another 
Bill fdK^xing the authority of the Supreme Court 
on narrower bounds, passed the Legislature. In 
the course of the discussions which this subject 
occasioned, there appeared to be but one opinioH, 
in Parliament, in the East India Company, and in 
the nation at large, and it was this, that any at- 
tempt to interfere with the religion, the laws, or 
the local customs of India, must inevitably tend 
to the destruction of the British powor : that the 
people of India were entitled upon every principle 
of justice, as well as policy, to the f/ll enjoyment 
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of their own religion, laws, and custoihs. Those 
gentlemen who will take the trouble ti peruse tbc 
petition to the House of Commons, driJm^up by 
Mr. Hastings, when he was Governor General of 
Bengal, and look to the Parliamentary History of 
178^, will receive much valuable and useful in- 
formation,'which they may advantageously employ 
at the present most alarming crisis. One eloquent 
and enlightened member said, “ The antiquity of 
** the Gentoo civilization, laws, religion, and cus- 
** toms, fortified by the ^invincible attachment 

which it produced in the people, had in all ages 
“ procured the political attention, if not the re • 
** spcct, of the most ferocious and barbar»‘"s*bj 

its various conquerors. However th.c'^pcopk 
“ were oppressed or pillaged, their prejudices in 
” this respect were snered and inviolate." 

It is not by our trifling European force that we 
hav&retaincd the British empire in India, for more 
than forty years, but by our invariable attention 
to the natives, as to their religion, their lav-s, and 
local customs. 

The very peculiar situation of the Government 
of Madras, as contrasted with that of Bengal, 
should have made the former doubly cautious of 
adopting any measure, which by possibility might 
disgust the people, and more especially the native 
troops, on whose fidelity and attachment the sccu- 
rityand permanence of our empire must ultimately 
depend. 
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Whoa \vc acquired our empire in Bonp;al, the 
•late Lord Cjive tvith true wisdom conducted every 
Js^ancl^of government by native officers, so 
that the 'cfiangc was scarcely perceptible. By slow 
degress, w^; took into our own hands the collec- 
tion ot the revenues and the administration of jus- 
tice, agreeably to the laws of the Koran and the 
Shastah. To the entire satisfaction of the people, 
every branch of internal government is conducted 
by the civil servants c/f the Company, who,spcak- 
ingof them collectivejy, possess talents, applica- 
tion, and integrity, in’s very eminent degree. 

But at Madras, in one moment as I may say, 
tV 'u native government of the Carnatic, and of 
Ti^ippno Sultafm’s dominions, 'ivas destroyed. Men 
of the highest rank* were at once reduced from 
consequence to absolute insignificance, and from 
aflluence to poverty. The change was not gradiuil 
aj in Bengal, from a native to an English adminis- 
tration ; and in this period it was, that by an aft of 
tlic Madras government a general spirit of dissatis- 
faction hiw excited among the native troops, by so 
important a change in their dress, that it was by 
no means irrational in them to believe, what the 
discontented natives asserted, that the British Go- 
vernment was determined to compel them to em- 
brace Christianity. 

I'o change the form of a turban into any form 
that bears the most distant resemblance to a hat, 
to take off the red mark from the forehead ,*thc 

b 
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car- rings from the cars, and to prescribe a pattefn 
for the cut of the beard, all of- thefn marks of 
the religion of Mahomedans or Hindo\s,were su^-^ 
ficient to c/cate an universal alarm, confi^cted as 
these changes were ‘represented to thenfs, with the 
great increase of English missionaries of late years, 
and’thc gratuitous distribution of our sacred Scrip- 
tures throughout the whole country. 

From later information I hr.ve reason to believe 
that the sons oif Tippoo Sultaun arc innocent of 
the charge preferred against them ; but the disaf- 
fected men of the Carnatk: and. the Mysore did 
take advantage of our folly, and that they excited 
the troops to a religious mutiny, the most to._b.e 
dreaded of all others, is beyond a doubt. Iri’deV'^l 
the fact is fully admitted in the Proclarfution of 
Government. It is clear also, that the apprehen- 
sions of the natives were not removed by the so- 
lemn assurances contained in the Proclamation. If 
therefore India is deemed worth preserving, we 
should endeavour to regain the coitfidencc of the 
people, by the immediate recall of every English 
missionary, and by prohibiting every person in the 
Company’s service from taking a part in circu- 
lating the translations of the Holy Scriptures in 
Hindustan. 

I sincerely applaud the Christian zeal and libera- 
lity of the various missionary societies, and I con- 
ceive that their exertions on the continent of 
Africa, amongst the savages in America, and in 
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tUe islands of the*South Seas, may be productive 
of much gcjod, and the field is large enough for 
the employinent of fifty thousand missionaries. 
^ n India tho missionaries, and the liberality of the 
Bible Socyjty, can produce nothing but mischief. 
No man can have resided long in India, if he pos- 
sessed common observation, without a conviction 
in his mind, that the most bigotted Catholic of 
the 15th century wa^ not more fully convinced of 
the Pope’s infallibility^ than the Hindoos and Ma- 
homedans arc of the truth of their respective re- 
ligions. 

A very high authority, and one that I greatly 
respect, has observed, that after the most minute 
f ivesfcwgation,, it docs not appear, that the mis- 
s bnaries were directly or indirectly concerned in 
the Vellore mutiny. I admit the fact most fully, 
and then I am asked, why is it that I propose the 
recall of the English missionaries, as a measure 
of absolute necessity? The reason is obvious. 
The ProcIam£\^ion, explicit as it is, has’not lulled 
the suspicions of the people. As late as March, 
three months after the date of the Proclamation, 
so universal was the dread of a general revolt 
amongst our native troops, that the British of- 
ficers attached to the native corps constantly slept 
with loaded pistols under their pillows. The na- 
tural and obvious conclusion is, that certain events 
have occurred of late years in India, w'hich have 
made so deep an impression on the minds of the 

b 2 
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natives, that tl^cy no longer reftain that co 72 iiiL;ii\\ 
which they once reposed in the soleirin assurances 
of ibe Bttiish Cover time nt. 

We have now a great number of sc/:tarian mis-^ 
sionarics spread over every part of L^dia. Mr. 
Carey, the head of thx* Baptist Mission in Bengal, 
nnei his assistant j 7 n‘ssionarks, have been employed 
since the year i S04, in translating the Scri])turcs 
into the various 7 anguagcs oMnd/a. As the d if-- 
ferent j.arts are translated, they arc printed, as I 
uriderslaml, at tiie Cuinpany's press ^ attached to 
the College in Calcutta. Specimens of these trans- 
lations arc sent home by the Frovost, who is en- 
thusiastic in commendation of the enlarged views 
of the British and b'crcign Bible Society 
natives of India cannot be ignorant'of these nbv^l 
and extraordinary proceedings. They can foini 
no other ccnclusicjii than this, that if we caiinot 
persuade^ v/c shall compel thrm to embrace 
Christianity. Indeed there is scarcely a shade of 
difference .between downright compulsion, and l!ic 
plan proposed by Dr. Buchanan, and' printed in his 
Memoir, a book that has caused the greatest 
alarm rhioughout Hindostan. 

It was in the latal year 1793, that Mr. V/ilbcr- 
forceproposed two clauses in a Bill then deperding 
for the renewal of the Company ’s charter, ily one 
clause. Free Schools were to be instituted through- 
out India, and by another, Christian missionaries 
Were to be appointed, and both for the avowed 
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purpose of civiUzing and converting the natives of 
India, 'fhesc propositions could not have been 
liftencd to in 1781, when it was the fixed principle 
^)f the Legislature that we ought never to interfere 
with the religion, laws, or^native «istoms of the 
people bf India — a principle consonant both to 
justice and to policy. 

The clauses were negatived, but with a decla- 
ration from Lord Melville that the subject was 
important^ and should be atte/idcd to. 

The Bishop of Lohdon sup}x>rted similar clauses 
in the House of Lords. They were strongly op- 
posed by the late B^ishop of St. Asaph, a sound 
and orthodox divine, and one of the main pillars 
of ojir good old church of Enghutd. He depre- 
cated any jfttempt to intr.rlcrc with the religion, 
the laws, or local Customs of the people of India, 
which were so interwoven one with, die other, that 
it would be impossible to sepuate them. As 
Christians, there was no obiigition upon us, were 
it possible, Avhich he denied, to actcpipt the con- 
version of flic natives of India. I’rovidence had 
placed •millions of men under our government, 
who for ages diflcred from us in religion, laws, 
and customs, anti we were bound upon every prin- 
ciple ofjusticc as well as policy to preserve to them 
the free exercise of each. I’lic command of our 
Saviour to his Apostles to preach the Gospel to 
all nations, did not, as he conceived, apply to us. 
The gift of languages, and the power of working 
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miracles, were conferred on the Apostles. Alfcx^ 
traordinary powers had long ceased, and«thc extra- 
ordinarycommissioiijhc conccivcd,had ceased also. 

The Bishop of St. Asaph, in this speech, deli ' 
vered opinions which, were universal in England 
in lySi. Since that period many very worthy and 
-gosd,men arc of opinion, that, as Christians, it is 
incumbent upon us to spread the Christian religion 
as widely as we pbssjbly can ; and highly indeed 
do I applaud their zeal when it is exerted in coun- 
tries w^here we have no political power j but I 
much doubt whether we can be justified in at- 
tempting to convert the people of India, were it 
probable even that we could succeed at any distant 
period of time. Convinced however, as 1 Arn> 
that to succeed is impossible, I dread the fatal 
consequence that may result from the attempts 
which we arc making so avowedly and so openly. 

Although the clauses proposed by the Bishop of 
Londo,n and Mr. Wilbcrforce were rejected, yet a 
neve system has been adopted, the effects of which 
will be most severely felt, and must end in our 
destruction, unless the Legislature should interfere 
as it so wisely did in 1781. 

Dr. Buchanan wassent to Bengal, and Dr. Kerr 
to Madras. There w'as also in Bengal thcRcvcrcnd 
'Mr. Crown. 'J’hcsc three gentlemen were clergy- 
men of the church of England, but classed under 
•tliat description of our clergy who arc termed 
cvai;giiicaL 1 hey were all cntliusiaslic supporters 
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of the plan for the institution of free schools, the 
increase of missionaries, and the translation and 
'gratuitous circulation of our Holy Scriptures, all 
for the avowed purpose of converting the nations 
of Lndia to Christianity. 

Thescgentlemen ha ve cordially rrr 
the various sectarian missionaries now unhappily 
spread over India ; for we have Baptist mission- 
aries, Arminian Methodist, United Brethren 
missionaries, See. &(?. These gnen, in writing to 
their societies, particularly mention the attention 
they have received (torn the evangelical clergymen 
of Madras and Bengal. 

I do not exactly know what arc Baptist mission- 
aries, though I believe they may be classed with 

Calvinistic Methedists, to distinguish them from 

• • 

the Arminian Methodists ; and a Mr. Carey, who 
is at the head of the Baptist Mission in Bengal, 
has, with his fellow-missionaries been employed 
ttndcr the support of the Reverend ^Mr. llrown, 
and Dr.Bgc'hunan, the Provost and Vice-provost 
of the College of Calcutta, in translating the Scrip- 
tures into the various languages of India, an|. c\ e;i 
into the Chinese language. 

To suppose that a people, tremblingly alive as 
the natives of India arc on every subject that may 
by possibility touch their religion, can view such 
proceedings without the iitnwst apprehension and 
alarm for their future security, would be an ab- 
surdity of which no unprejudiced i? capable. 
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I'hc mcmb-i's oJ the Ijiitish anJ I'Oivi ftt Hii'Io 
Si'cittics, and i.'f the various Missionary Societies, 
also profess to abhor ftrsCiUlion for conscience' 
sake as miicli*a3 any men can (h), and I do not 
doubt their sincerity ; but they carnestlv* v. isb to 
i^iii6y]atc the Bible throughout the habitable glohe, 
and to employ missionaries in all countries to ex- 
plain to the people of all heathen nations the 
truths of our holy religion. When this task is 
completely pcrforrrifd in Indm, should die heathen 
still neglect the means of salvation, their duty at 
least will be accomplished, ?lnd they " will de- 
sist,” as they say, from all further attempts. 

They treat as idle and ridiculous any fears jhat 
individuals may entertain as to the bad conse- 
quences which their measures iTiay produce. They 
have no political power in India. 'J'hcy receive 
no support from Gt)vcrnmcnt citl^cr at home or 
abroad j and the people of India know, that Go- 
vernment is jacrfcctly indifl'crcnt whether they arc 
Christians, Jews, Pagans, or Ma!iomcl\ans, while 
they arc passive and obedient subjects. 

I much doubt w hether this reasoning, plausible 
as it is, would have been just prior to the mutiny 
of Vellore, because, though it is true that (io- 
vernment has not given its support to those wlio 
arc pursuing the wild and impiacticabie plan of 
converting the people of Imiia, yet it is equally 
trucihat individuals of great political consequence 
in the govAnment of India, both at home and 
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aUroad.havc given the plan every support in theif 
...power. But subsequent to the religious mutiny at 
Vgllore, 1 can affirm from undoubted authority, 
that in every quarter of Hindostan, ^e increase 
of Eijglisb missionaries, and* the gratuitous cir- 
culation of such parts of the Scriptures as ^ 5 . 
'Already translated, have caused the greatest alarm 
and apprehension ; and to these circumstances 
alone can we impute the trifling effect produced 
by the proclamation of the Madras Government, 
which must have obtained unbounded credit, had 
it not been counteracted by its being palpable to 
the most common observer, that our actions dif- 
fered from out professions. 

■ Let*it not be supposed that I believe it ever was 
or ever will be the intention of the British Go- 
vernment to compel the natives of India to embrace 
Christianity. The question is very different. It 
is what the people believe; and having taken up so 
absurd an opinion, originating, however, from our 
vmLabsurd cmduct, what will be the most effica- 
cious way.df removing that opinion, and putting 
down the question for ever ? 

The most and indeed the only efficacious mea- 
sures are the immediate recall of every English 
missionary, and a prohibition to all persons depend- 
ent on the Company from giving assistance to 
the translation or circulation pf our holy Scrip- 
tures. In a Report of one of the Missionary 

Societies, I see that two hundred pounds was*re- 

c 
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mitted to Mr. Udney, a Member of (he Supreme 
Council of India, and two clergymen, to be cm- * 
ployed in aid of the translation of the scriptures!, , 

It will not, I trust, be imputed to indifference 
for the eternal welfare of the people of 'India that 
•jJa^vise these measures. I do this from the most 
perfect conviction of my mind that no human 
efforts can induce the natives to abandon the reli- 
gion of their forefathers. This was the universal 
opinion in 1781, and I stillfctain it. 

Dr. Buchanan is a person of very considerable 
consequence in Bengal : as Vice-provost of the 
College of Calcutta, his authority was of great 
weight. Most fortunately none of his pi;pjccts 
have been attended to ; but his merely proposing 
them must have occasipned'^ the greatest alarm. 
One of these projects was to educate the destitute 
children of Mahomedans and .Hindoos in the 
Christian religion. He advises us to cocrcc the 
contemptuous spirit of the natives ; and, though 
he docs not believe the aged MJhomcdan* of 
Hindoo would change his religion, yet he con- 
ceives it very practicable to convert the natives of 
the next generation. Were we to act upon these 
wild opinions, one year would complete the de- 
struction of all British power in India. 

He laments, as a great political evil, that there 
should be a difference of religion between us and 
our native subjects ; but to that difference of-rcli- 
gion, more than to any other circumstance, do w c 



<)}vct}ic pcrmancnecof our empire in India. DoeS 
he suppose tit possible that thirty thousand British 
subjects could retain an empire containing fifty 
millions of.people if the Christian religion was 
universal in India ? The Mahomcdlins entered 
and conquered Hindustan eight hundred years 
^go. They were then intolerant, bloody, 
ferocious. They wielded in one hand the sword, 
and in the other the Koran ; but* they soon aban- 
doned the wild and impracticableplan of convert- 
ing the Hindoos; anS successive emperors em- 
ployed Hindoosand Mahomedans indiscriminately 
as statesmen, generals, and collectors of revenue. 

Convinced as I am of the sacred truths of our 
religion, I must be bigotted indeed if I could sup- 
pose that the Hindoo would be more willing to 
embrace Christianity, than his ancestor was to 
follow the religion of Mahomed. It has been the 
great merit of the successive British governments 
m India, that they have afforded equal protection 
to the professors of the two religions of Hin- 
dosfaB. 

We arc indirectly accused by Dr. Buchanan of 
attempting to counteract the benevolent designs 
of the Almighty. 

“ No Christian nation,” he says, " ever pos- 

sessed such an extensive field for the propaga- 
“ tion of the Christian faith, as that afforded to 
“ us by our influence over the hundred million 
“ natives of Hindostan. No other nation qver 
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possessed such faciliiies for the extension of its 
** faith as tre now have in the government of a 
''passive people, who yield submissively to our 
*' ttiild sway, reverence our principles, and ad 
*' knowledge our dominion to he a blessing. Why 
" should it be thought incredible, that Providence 
^**feath been pleased in the course of years to sub^ 
* jugate this Eastern empire to the most civilized 
" nation upon earth for this very purpose?” 

That the natives of India do consider our go- 
vernment as a blissing, is a fact which I have been 
in the habit of asserting inqnd out of Parliament, 
at times when some difference of opinion did exist 
in England as to the truth of my assertion. I am 
happy that my veracity is confirmed^by so high an 
authority as Dr. Buchanan, “^'hat they area passive 
and a submissive people as long as \rc leave to 
them the free exercise of their religion and their 
local customs, and while we adhiinister justiceby 
their own laws, 1 fully admit. In another place, 
however, 'Dr. Buchanan speaks of their cor^ 
temptuous spirit, which ought to be coerced.' 

Why is it that our Government has been 
deemed a blessing? Because we have collected the 
public revenues by the rules established by their 
ancestors ; because we administer justice to them 
by their own laws, of which we have taken un- 
exampled pains to be accurately informed; because 
we speak to them in their own language ; because 
we never .disturb them in the possession of their 



•private property , nor permit a British subject to 
maltreat fliem with impunity ; and above all, be- 
cause wc have never interfered with them (until 
in the late unfortunate business of Vellore) on the 
su^ect pf their religion, wfhich is dearer to them 
than their lives : it is from this conduct on our 
part that the British Government is deeibed a 
blessing. 

But touch the religion of a Mahomedan or a 
Hindoo, and he is transformed from a passive and 
submissive subject into a bloody and a ferocious 
enemy. 

The two following anecdotes may give the 
English reader some idea of the character and 
•feelifigs of. the natives of India where their reli- 
gion is concerned. • 

In one of the daj's'of the Mahomedan holy 
month, a religious procession, consisting of many 
thousands, passed in front of the Court House in 
the city of Calcutta, in the year 1779, whtn the 
Judges were sitting. The sound oPtheir music, 
and the>-'Voices of so numerous a multitude, dis- 
turbed the court, and the Sheriff' w.as directed to 
keep silence amongst the mob. He descended 
the stairs, and lightly struck with his white wand 
of office two or three persons who were sounding 
the praises of Allah, agreeably to the rites of their 
jeligion. In a moment this insult was resented ; 
the Sheriff with great difficulty escaped, and the 
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Jives of the Judges were in conSdcrable danger^ 
A message was disjwtchcd to Mr. Hastings, the 
Governor General, and a miDtary force imme- 
diately sent to rescue the Judges from a furious 
populace: this was eftected, though with the loss 
of some lives. Saadut Ally, the present Nabob 
'of •©ude, was at that time in Calcutta on a visit 
to Mr. Hastings, and at first it was insinuated 
that the tumult was caused by the violence of some 
of his attendants, but after a most accurate inves- 
tigation,conducted‘bv the Governor General him- 
self, it was discovered that the tumult was solely 
occasioned by the excessive folly of the judges, 
and that, had they not interfered, the procession in 
a very few minutes would have been put of sight . 
and hearing. 

Nor is the attachment.of the Hindoos to the 
rites enjoined by their religion less strong than 
that of the Mahomedans to their fcligious tenets. 

I was once going up the Ganges with a large 
detachment »of Europeans ; a young gentleman, 
a Cadet, who had only landed at Calcutta a ‘few 
days before, was of this detachment ; and one 
evening after the boats had brought to for the 
night, the boatmen were dressing their suppers on 
the shore,to the number of about four hundred — 
this young Cadet was walking along the shore, and 
approached close to one of the earthen vessels in 
which the supper was boiling j he was warned by 



the general voices of the men not to come nearer j 
but,ignorant of the language, he still advance(l,and 
Ms coat touched the outside of the vessel on the 
fire : after this pollution the^ supper *was thrown 
away, and the vessel broken to pieces. The boat- 
pxien went in a body to complain to the comn^nd- 
ing officer, who did not think it beneath his dig- 
nity to quiet the tumult, by assuring them that it 
proceeded from the ignorance of a young gentle- 
man just arrived from Europe,^ and not from any 
intention of injuring them. Hegave them money 
to repair the loss, arili then explained the nature 
of the injury to the Cadet, assuring him, that had 
he been more than a few days in the country, he 
should have’deenied it his duty to put him under 
arrest, and to report* hinj to the Commander in 
Chief. Such, I am sure, would have been the con- 
duct of Mr. Hastings, Lord Cornwallis, or Lord 
Wellesley, had the circumstance happened when 
either had been present, so fixed is tl\e principle 
amengst British subjects of every rank,of fostering 
and protecting the natives in the free exercise of 
their religion and local customs. 

Of the Mahomedan religion.Dr. Buchanan says, 
“ No where is this intolerant faith nursed with 
“ more tenderness than in British India ; while it 
“ is sufl'ering concussion in every other part of the 
“ world (even to Mecca its centre), here it is 
/9J/f;va and protected in thcpeaccfullapofChris- 
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« tian liberty !” — "The moral state of the Hindoos 
« is described as still worse than that of the Ma- 
*• homedans.” These passages are indeed a grosc 
libel upon t]\e Legislature, the East India Com- 
pany, and the successive adtninistrations*in India. 

I resided in Bengal during the government of 
Mr. Verelst, Mr. Cartier, and Mr, Hastings, and 
they were equally careful in fostering and protect- 
ing the religion of Mahomet and the Shastah. 
Mr. Hastings was in a more especial manner the 
pafron of Mahomedan and Hindoo learning, and 
of learned nten of both religions. Marquis Corn- 
wallis, and Marquis Wellesley equally protected the 
natives in the free exercise of their religion ; and 
the latter in an instance which I have quoted, 
proved that he well knew the' only principles on 
which a distant empire can be governed, namely, 
the most sacred attention to their, religion, laws, 
and local customs. In the testimonials transmitted . 
from all parts of India, during the long impeach- 
mentofMr, Hastings, his knowledge of their 
laws, his securing to every man the free exercise 
of his religion, and his attention to the minutest 
points of ceremony due to the natives of all ranks, 
are particularly noticed. 

Dr. Buchanan says, “ Whenever the Maho- 
medan finds his religion touched be grasps his 
dagger *- — the fact is undoubtedly true. What 
Plan in His senses, therefore, would think of 
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touching a religion professed by fifteen millions of 
t)ur native subjects ? So far from being aided by 
thttty-five ijiillions of our Hindoo subjects, we 
have found, by fatal experience, that»when their 
religion is * touched they grasp their daggers also. 
What man of common understanding would toi^ch 
the religion of either? But Dr. Buchanan con- 
ceives, that we are bound to propagate our faith 
where success is probable^ it being by no means 
submitted to our judgment^ of to our notions of 
policy, whether we shall embrace the means of 
imparting Christian Tenovviedge to our subjects, 
"or not.” This was precisely the doctrine of 
the Spaniards and Portugueze when they disco- 
vered theNew*World ; and they extirpated millions 
of unfortunate mcnin prop;igating their doctrines 
by the sword. 

I am most confident that success,by circulating 
our Holy Scriptures, and by encouraging mission- 
aries, so far from being probable, would^ be impos- 
sible. Tf there are any public men in England wild 
enough to conceive the conversion of the natives 
of India to be probable, let them consider what 
fatal consequences must ensue if their judgment 
should be erroneous. We have not more than 
thirty thousand British subjects in all India, to 
oppose to a population offifty mil lions in a general 
religious insurrection. 

A Letter has lately been addressed to the Chair- 
man of the East India Company, which I would 

d 
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most seriously recommend to the perusal of every 
public man. The writer has selected from Dr,' 
Buchanan's Memoir, and from the prpceedings'ofc 
the British' and Fo/eign Bible Society, passages 
which must strike a reflecting mind w*ith horror 
.ancfalarm. Such principles as those extracts cort^ 
tain cannot be too publicly condemned. 

1 find from 'the papers, that Mr. Brown and 
Dr. Buchanan are removed from the offices of 
Provost and Deputy-prm/ost of the College of 
Fort William. Most sincerely do I hope that the 
intelligenceis true, because the removal diminishes 
their power of doing mischiefin future; and I trust 
that the Company's press will no longer he em- 
ployed in printing the translations 'of the Scrip- 
tures, which, most assuredly while the press was 
so employed, occasioned the greatest alarm 
throughout Hindustan. 

In the month of January last. Dr. Buchanan 

was employed in the province of Mayala, part of 

the dominions of the Raiah of Travancore. ■ He 

/ 

discovered a considerable colony, the descendants 
of Syrian Christians, fifty-five churches, and a 
collection of very valuable antiquities. In the pro- 
secution of his inquiries, the Rajah of Travancore 
afforded him the most liberal assistance. He natu- 
rally wished to afford these Syrian Christians every 
support that he could, and it was highly praise- 
worthy that he should do so. He passes a strong 
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culogium on Hindoo princes, by saying that he is 
.convinced they will pay every attention to ourre- 
pocsentation, in favour of men professing our own 
religion, " Tor they think it both natural and ob- 
** ligatoryt that every government should be in- 

tcrested in those who profess its own religion. ’* 

There was, however, no necessity to interfere 
in behalf of these Christians, because their an- 
cestors had been settled in the district of Mayala 
for nearly fifteen centuries, and had enjoyed the 
most perfect religious toleration. They Were prin- 
cipally farmers or aru%ans, and though originally 
of Syrian extraction, were in every respect be- 
come natives of India. The Rajah of Travancore, 
fheir sovereign, did not allow them to convert his 
Hindoo subjects ; but if a man was once converted 
he was not persecuted for having changed his 
religion. 

The time chosen by Dr. Buchanan for visiting 
these Syrian Christians, was the period of all others 
the most impolitic and improper. It was soon 
after the religious mutiny at Vellore ; and as if we 
were determined to increase the alarms of the 
people of India, as to our future designs. Dr. 
Kerr, a Madras clergyman, was sent upon a mis- 
sion to the samedistrict with the following instruc- 
tions from the Government of Madras. 
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“ Public Departn)cnt. 

“ To the Rev. Dr. Kerr, Senior Chaphiin of Fort, 
Si. George. 

Reverend Srn, 

" The Right Honourable the Go- 
vernor in Council being desirous of availing bini- 
seltofyour vicinity to the Malabar Coast, to ob- 
tain every possijble information in regard to the 
. establishment, &c. of the Christian religion in that 
part of the peninsula, I atp directed by his Lord- 
ship in Council, to desire that so soon as the state 
of your health and the seasoii will permit, you will 
proceed to the provinces on that coast j and you 
will forward to me, for the information of Go- 
vernment, such accounts as you may be able to 
collect, of the first introduction of Christianity 
into India, — of the arrival of the different sects 
who have been, or may be in existence, — of their 
general history, and of the persecutions to which 
they may have been exposed, — of their success ih 
makingprdselytes, — oftheirchurchestablishment, 
and of the source from which they are maintained, 
and with all other circumstances connected with 
this important subject. 

“ I have the honour to be, Rev. Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 
f Signed j " G. G. Kebef, 

For/ St. George, “ Sec. to Government, 
June 28, 1806.” 
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Tfic preceding letter was written in a period of 
considerable public danger and difficulty. The 
commission entrusted to Dr. Kerr was by far too 

O ' 

•trivial, to merit the attention of a great Govern- 
ment in the m-inncr in which it was taken up, or 
to have the word " imporlant” applied to it. It 
neither related to war, or peace, or to the welfare 
and happiness of our own native subjects. It re- 
lated entirely to the subjects of an independent 
prince, a steady ally, in the internal economy of 
whose government we had no pretext to interfere. 
As a subject tending^to gratify literary curiosity, 
the inquiry washighlylaudable,and in that sole view 
Lord Wellesley more than a year before had given 
^ermwsion to Dr.Buchanan to proceed to Tra van- 
core. Of this pertpission the Doctor did not 
avail himself until a year after Lord Wellesley 
had left India, and when circumstances were so 
changed, and when the suspicions of the natives 
Vere so tremblingly alive, owing to the religious 
mutiny at Vellore, thatihave too highun opinion 
of the judgment of Lord W\dlcsley, to believe, 
after so fatal an event, he would have increased 
the public alarm, merely to gratify literary cu- 
riosity. 

The sentiments of Dr. Buchanan and Dr. Kerr 
could not be unknown in any quarter of Hindu- 
stan, because they had taken every means to pub- 
lish them ; and these divines being employed 
pearly at the same time, in pursuit of the samedn- 
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quiry, must, beyond all doubt, have added very 
considerably to the alarm which then generally 
prevailed thoughout the whole Madras Govern- 
ment, on the subject of religion. 

The danger which now impends over us pro- 
ceeds entirely from our departure from those prin- 
ciples by which wchad been actuated for more than 
forty years. The Madras government imputes 
the suspicions by which the minds of the people 
were actuated to the evil designs of discontented 
men. In all governments there must be some 
factious and discontented .\ubjccts, but the instan- 
taneous change in the Carnatic from a native to an 
English Government, disgusted numerous bodies 

of men of considerable rank andinfluenccapnongst 

♦ • 

the people. If the fact be true, of which I have 
myself no doubt, that men of this description had 
induced the people to believe what the Proclama- 
tion asserts, that the British Government was re- 
solved to compel them to embrace Christianity, th-; 
very same men would remind them, even after 
the Proclamation appcared,of the wonderful change 
that had taken place in the last few years: that 
missionaries had been increased, the Scriptures 
translated, and profusely given away, and Doctors 
Buchanan and Kerr deputed on a religious mis- 
sion. These facts they would naturally reiterate, 
in order to discredit thcsolemn assurances of Go- 
vernment. 

If a bUl for merely admitting every Christian 
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soldier and sailor in His Majesty’s service to say 
his prayers in his own way, before his own pastor, 
•ould raise such a ferment in this enlightened na- 
tion, as it did this year in Great Britain, what 
must* we conceive as the result of an attempt to 
change the religion offifty millions of people, whose 
attachment to their own religion is invincible? 

To express a wish on the subject, without a 
single overt act on our part, would be now impru- 
dent, and for a plain fcason, Because the suspi- 
cions of the people of l^idia have been roused, and 
it will not be sufficient that v/e have really given 
up the impracticable project of converting the 
native^; we must act so as to convince them, or 
we do no substantial ^ood. 

On the 3d of November 1 806, Dr. Kerr’s Re- 
port of the discoveries made during his Christian 
mission was delivered to the Governor and Coun- 
eil. The Doctor says it was called for. yh^^ 
copies of it got abroad, I cannot doubt, and there 
were in the Report passages of a nature entirely to 
destroy the good cifects which the Proclamation 
of the following month was otherwise so well cal- 
culated to produce. In addition to the account 
Dr. Buchanan hasgiven of the Syrian Christians. 
Dr. Kerr says, “ To unite them to our Church 

would be a most noble work.” Ihc very at- 
tempt in the ferment now existing on th*c Coast 
would bring all India questions 'to a very sjjort 
issue. 
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The Doctor concludes his Report with a sefks 
of observations that must fill the mind of every 
man, who knows the real unalterably charaeftr, 
of the people of Indi^, with horror and alarm. 1 
read the whole Report, and the order issued by the 
Ma^lras Government, in the Evangelical Maga-^ 
zine of October. It is idle therefore to hope that 
both were not known, and most mischievously 
turned against us, by the discontented natives of 
the Carnatic and Mysore. 

Reflecting,” says Dr.Kerr, ^‘onthewholesub- 
jeet, several suggestions present themselves to 
my mind, and I tinnk I shall not be considered 
“ as deviating from the line of my prof(|ssion, 
** or ihe intentions of your Lordship, in calling 
** for wy Report, by o/lering some opinions to 
Government, which in a moral and a political 
** view seem to be of the highest .importance. It 
** appears from the foregoing statement, that pure; 

Christianity is far, very far from being a reli- 
“ gion for which the highest cast of Hindoos have 
“ any disrespect; and that it is the abuse of the 
“ Christian name, under the form of the Romish 
" religion, to which they are averse. We have, 
" my Lord, been sadly defective in what we owed 
“ to God and man, since we have had a footing 
" in this country, as well by departing most 
“ shamefully from our Christian profession our- 
“ selves, as in withholding those moral perfections 
V/rom tie natives^ which Christianity alone can. 
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" establish, .and at the same rime we have allowed 
the Romanists to steal into our territory, to oc- 
I* cupy the ground we have neglected to cultivate, 
** and to bring an odium on opr pure apnd honour- 
" able nanie, as Christians.” 

That the Madras Government should have 
thought it necessary to call for a Report upon the 
most triflingof all possible subjeeft connected with 
the welfare of our oriental empire, has induced 
me to believe, that the Account ^^hich I have heard 
is true, namely, that the directions for the mis- 
sion of Dr. Kerr originated in England. His or- 
ders were specific and pointed, but in his Report 
he assumes the office of a statesman : he professes 
to believe, that he does not deviate from his Lord- 
ship’s intention in calRng for his Report,in stating 
what in a moral and political point of view is very 
important, the wans by which the immense po- 
pulation of India maybe converted toChristianity. 
He says that the higher cast of Hindoos are far 
very far from having any disrespect for pure Chris- 
tianity. What can the higher, or any cast of Hin- 
doos know of pure Christianity, when the profes- 
sors of the Christian religion are so much divided 
upon the subject of what pure Christianity really 
is ? The Catholic, the Protestant of the church of 
England, the Calvinistic and Arminian Methodist, 
the- Anabaptist, the Presbyterian, the Moravian, 
the Quaker, the Antimonian, the New |crusalcm 
Christians, all suppose that theync thconlyfar# 
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CbriSitans. T!ic Hindoo holds each sect in the 
highest respect, and the professors of the Mahome- 
dan religion also, although invincibly attachecT t<? 
his own roJigion. ,To make the Hindoos a party 
in our religious differences is ridiculous in the ex- 
treme. The pomp and the shew, the saints and 
the images, of the Roman churches, would be 
infinitely more attractive to a Hindoo, did he ever 
change his religion from any motive than that of 
private interest, for a plain reason, because the 
Roman religion approaches nearer the worship of 
an idolater than our more rational faith. 

But the fact is, that the Roman missionaries 
have been as unsuccessful as our sectarian mis- 
sionaries, although Dr. Buchanan in his Memoii 
has done that justice to .their characters which Dr. 
Kerr from prejudice has withheld. 

At the commencement of the French Revolu- 
tion, Sir Robert Murray Keith, late our ambas- 
sador at Vienna, observed one Thursday at the 
drawing room, in my presence, that he must go 
to school again, since all that he had learned in 
the course of a long public life, was now become 
useless. Those yet living, who assisted in first 
at\]uirJng the British empire in India ; those w'ho 
have assisted in retaining and extending it, must 
go to school again also. At the end of forty-one 
years of our government of an empire. Dr, Kerr, 
who is a politician as well as a divine, tells us, that 
we have been sad'y defective in our duty to God 
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and man — a very proper remark undoubtedly, had 
?it been made in any other way than in a public 
letter to Government ; for where is the Christian, 
whose religious conduct is so exemplary as not to 
merij: reprehension, and exhortation to amend his 
life? but that we have sinned, by withholding in- 
struction from the natives^ that is, by not having 
had cither the courage or the presumption to in- 
terfere with them in the free enjoyment of their 
religion, laws, and Igcal customs, is a doctrine 
perfectly new. It is in direct" opposition to the 
system unanimtusly ai5proved of in 1781 ; and 
whatever differences ofxjpinion did for a timeexist 
in England, as to certain parts of the conduct of 
public men,. the invariable attention we had paid 
to the natives, whero their religion was concerned, 
Avas always mentioned with approbation, by per- 
sons of every description and party, both in and 
out of Parliament. 

Dr. Kerr says, " In my humble opinioir, my 
** Lord, the error has been in not hiving esta- 
“ blished long ago free-schools throughout every 
“ part of the country^ by which the children of 
“ the natives might have learned our language, 
“ and got acquainted with our morality.” 

“ Conversion^ in my opinion, must be the con- 

sequence which would naturally flow from our 
“ attention to their moral instruction, and their 
" more intimate acquaintance with the Eng- 

lish character.” What inference can<hc natives 
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draw from these alarming passages but this-^-that 
the conversion of the population of India was the. 
first object of the British Government ? Though^ 
the Legislature had negatived the clauses proposed 
for the institution of free-schools in India, thpugh 
the Court of Directors were prepared to petition 
Parliament against the adoption of that clause, 
had it not been withdrawn, yet. Dr. Kerr has the 
presumption to tell Government, that they erred 
in not instituting free-schools throughout India 
long ago. I trust,' there is no one will be so un- 
charitable as to suppose it is from an opinion, that 
all religions are equally good, that I deprecate 
every attempt at converting the natives ; it is from 
a thorough conviction of the impossibility of suc- 
cess, and from an opinion £.lso, that the attempt 
will end in our destruction', in other words I retain 
that opinion which was universal in 1781. 

When the walls of Vellore were red with the 
blood of our countrymen, so profusely shed by 
religious enthusiasts, a rational man might have 
expected that we should have heard no more as to 
converting the natives to Christianity ; yet that was 
the moment chosen for adding fresh fuel to the 
religious fire which raged in the Carnatic. 

The mind of man never conceived a wilder or 
a more dangerous plan than that oLinstituting free- 
schools throughout Hindustan. Five hundred 
thousand free-schools would not suffice for the 
population. WhatMahomedan, or what Hindoo, 
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would scn^ his child for education, to a Christian 
schoolmaster, unless by compulsion ? But thein- 
sfitution itself would arm all India against us ; be- 
cause it would convince the natives that if per- 
suasion w'buld not effect what we wanted, we 
should then resort to compulsion. 

But Dr. Kerr has contrived a very ingenious 
mode by which the natives of India may be cheated 
into an approval of his plan of free-schools. 

I must observe, that the passage I am about to 
quote, is not in the body of Dr. Kerr’s Report, but 
in a note; and as I have never seen the original, I 
think it possible that it has been added in England ; 
for the credit of Dr. Kerr I wish the fact may so 
turn out. 

“ I do not think the natives will come to us 
" freely, but to learn English. This they consider 
“ as the key to fortune ; and on the Coast, the most 
” strict of the Bramins will have little hesitation, 
" as far as I can learn, in permitting their children 
to attend vl free school for the purpose of learn- 
ing it 1 for they despise us too much to suppose 
" there is any danger of overturning the principles 
" of Braminism. But their ill-founded ridiculous 
“ principles must be shaken to the very foundation, 
“ by the communication of such liberal know- 
“ ledge as a Christian can instil into the minds o'f 
" youth, and fix there by means of English books; 
“ and all this without making any alarming atd 
tack directly on the religion of the Hindoos. • 
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The whole of this passage must, I ,think, at- 
tract the serious attention of the East India Com- 
pany and the Legislature. The conirndiction It 
contains to passage just preceding it is curious. 
“ The higher cast of Hindoos arc far, very, far 
" indeed, from entertaining any disrespect for 
'* pure Christ ianity ; ” from which the Doctor 
certainly meant to infer that it v. a5> very practicable 
to convert them to pure Cbrislianily, Here the 
Bramins, which are the bigl^fr cast, d<spise us too 
tiiucb to fear to 'trust their children to learn 
English, and the English language is the key to 
fortune. We are, therefore, by a deception of 
the basest kind, to allure the children of these 
Bramins to our schools, that we may»shake their 
ridiculous ill-founded principles, but still to keep 
up the mask of friendly regard to their temporal 
interests, by merely offering to teach them a lan- 
guage which would be the key to fortune. No dis- 
ciple of Loyola ever proposed a scheme more re- 
pugnant to every principle of justice and true mo- 
rality. I am confident that the British nation 
possesses too just a sense of honour and is too 
attached to the true Christian principle of not 
/doing evil, that good may come, to sanction so 
foul a fraud as Dr. Kerr recommends. 

The English language is not the key to fortune 
in Bengal,^ and its extensive dependencies; scarcely 
"a native speaks one word of English ; but every 
gentlemen, after a year's residence, speaks the Ian- 
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guagCs of India with fluency and correctness. By 
this time it must be the same on the Coast. The 
neglect o^ the native languages on the Coast 
formerly, was owing to the government of the Car. 
natic bciflg in the hands of a native sovereign ; 
now we are the sovereign, and every English gen- 
tleman must of necessity speak the language of the 
country. 

It may, perhaps, be said, that I assume too 
jjMJch when I suppose that a confidential cor- 
respondence between Dr. Kerr and the Madras 
C/overnment is kncfwn to the natives. Let it be 
observed that it passed in what is called The public 
Drparlmcnt ; and of course no measures were 
taivcnto kc^pthccoi’respondencc secret at Madras. 
It was doubtless knbwn to the missionaries. It has 
got into the Evangelical Magazine ; and I cannot 
have a doubt of, its being very public thoughout 
the Carnatic. I think it tended, amongst other 
circumstancesjtotally to counteract the subsequent 
Proclamation of Government. 

The unhappy James, to his dying hour, posi- 
tively denied that he meant more by all his violent 
measures than to secure a complete toleration for 
his Catholic subjects. The Protestants did not 
believe him, and they were fully justified,from his 
overt acts, in not believing him. The Maho- 
medansand the Hindoos, under the Madras Go- 
vernment, arc also fully justified in not giving. 
Credit to their solemn declarations, while thebvert* 
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acts of that government differ from tbcir profes- 
sions. The remedy can only be applied now by 
some solemn act of the East India Cojnpany aftd 
the Lcgislatjire. 

I am most ready and willing to applafid thc»zcal 
and good intentions of all the Missionary Societies 
established in Great Britain, but it appears to rnc 
that the members of the sectarian Societies arc 
tleficienc both in judgment and discrimination. 
Their exertions ought to be confined to the conti- 
nent of Africa, the wilds of America, and the 
islands in the South Sea. Jn these extensive re- 
gions they may do much good, and cannot, by 
possibility, do any mischief. An option is left to 
the chief possessing authority in thefse countries 
ro allow the missionaries to reside amongst them, 
or not as they choose j and the motive for which 
they encounter danger, difficulty, and even death, 
cannot be disputed. 

Blit in India the case is very different indeed. 
It is an empire conquered by British valour, and 
retained by skill in the cabinet and the field. 
When large kingdoms were ceded to us, by trea- 
ties at various periods, it never occurred to any 
of the contracting parties to engage that the na- 
tives should be secured in the freccxercise oftheir 
religion, their laws, or their local customs. Such 
conditions are often contained in articles for the 
surrender of cities and provinces in other quarters 
*of th'c glebe, and so it wras when Canada W'as sur- 
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’tendered to Great' Britain. But the principle was 
so fixed in India for ages,that any avowal of it in a 
public treaty was absolutely unnecessary. India is, 
therefore, a* British country. The people of India 
are British subjects ; and lik*c the subjects of Ca- 
nada, have a right to the free enjoyment of their 
religion, laws, and customs. 

If the Legislature should adopt the wild idea of 
converting the natives of India, w'c must naturally 
^iipppsc that missionryics of our own established 
''church, 'Approved by our archbishops and bishops, 
would be the proper persons to employ. 

But sectarian missionaries can have no pretence 
for complaining that they arc excluded from India 
while So many parts of the pagan world are open to 
. them. The Hindoo«re!igion has been the religion 
of India for two thousan’d years at the lc.ast, pro- 
bably for a much longer period. The Maho- 
medans have been eight centuries in India. They 
iield Hindostan as conquerors. Invincibly attached 
to the religion of Mahomed, they fourtd a nume- 
rous and timid race of men as invincibly attached 
to the religion of the Shastah. The English have 
vanquished the descendants of the conejuerors of 
Hindostan ; and the means by wliich, with a force 
too trifling almost to mention, they have retained 
their conquest, have been by preserving inviolate 
the religion, laws, and local customs, ^both of 
Mahomcoans and Hindoos. 

Dr. Kerr admits that missionaries hielicrto have 
f 
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made few good converts I firmly believe »o¥’ 
one. I am assured by gentlemen lately returned^ 
from India, that notwithstanding the very gr|;at 
increase of missionaries of late years/ the case if 
not changed since my time ; that thqy have not 
made a single Mahomedan convert, and that the 
very few Hindoos who have been converted, were 
men of the most despicable characters, who had 
lost their casts, and took up a new religion because 
*hey were excommunicated. Indeed, converts of 
no other description can be expected fronr/a^*popin: 
lation of fifty millions, amongst whom the prin- 
ciple has been fixed for ages, that the greatest 
possible disgrace a man can incur, is by departing 
from the religion of his forefathers. The imme- 
diate interposition of the Almighty can alone effect 
the conversion of such a population. But Dr. 
Kerr imputes the little success of the missionaries, 
to their having received no support whatsoever 
from the British Government, a fact which I am 
truly happy to find so well authenticated ; and I 
am sorry that it was not stated in the Procla- 
mation, with an assurance also, that they never 
should receive any support from the British Go- 
vernment. 

The prevalent opinion amongst the natives, 
however, is, that Government has taken a part. 
They see Knglish missionaries spread over the 
country from Vizagapatam to Travancorc. This 
to them ir nezv. They know that no Englishman 
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reside in InJia without the consent of Go- 
vernment, They observe that our Holy Scriptures 
arff profusely given away, translated into the lan- 
guages of India. How then can tl\,ey conceive 
that .the Dritish Government is indifferent upon 
the question of their conversion ? 

The missionaries themselves in theirdispatches 
to their several sectarian Societies, speak of the 
encouragement they have met with, and the civi- 
I^^SJtfcey havereceived/rom English gentlemen in 
the Coni^any’s service. One of these missionaries 
applied to the Rajah of Travancore for permission 
to preach the Gospel in his dominions, which that 
prince peremptorily refused, and the reason is ob- 
vious. * He is the sovereign of the district of 
Mayalaalso.inwhichriie descendants of theSyrian 
Christians reside; and f)r. Kerr informs us, that 
though he docs not persecute these Christians, he 
discourages them from attempting to convert his 
Hindoo subjects. He did not wish, therefore, to 
introduce a new sect of Cbrrslians into another 
division of his dominions. An application was 
afterwards made to him by a Lieutenant-colonel 
M. (for the initial of the name alone is printed. ) 
The Rajah then gave his consent ; in other words, 
he granted that permission to the influence of 
station, which his inclination led him to withhold 
altogether. 

An officer of rank invited a missionary to Se- 
ringapatam, telling him, by way of encouragement, 

f i 
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that he might expect success,' because, from thv. 
tyranny exercised by Tippoo Sultaun over the un- 
fortunate Hindoos, they were less solicitous aSrto 
the purity of their casts than the Hindoos of the 
other nations of Hiridostan, 

These two anecdotes, for the truth of which I 
cannot vouch, I met with in this year’s Report of 
one of the Missionary Societies, where there is 
also a letterfrom a missionary, pressing his Society 
to send a host of missiqnarics to the islarid of 
Ceylon alone ; w'hat hosts, therefore, woul^lic 
required for the extensive Ringdomsin Hindostan ! 

The Governor of Ceylon has lately expelled 
every missionary from that island ; a severity, of 
which I am sure General Maitland wouW have 
been incapable, unless forced to it, by his sense 
of the duty which he owe'd to the public. 

If the increase ofEnglish missionaries is a very 
serious evil, that evil is aggravated by the descrip- 
tion bf persons who have found their way to India 
in that character. Such persons arc very proper, 
perhaps, for employment in countries where men 
are but little removed from a savage state. They 
appearto be illiterate, ignorant, and as enthusiastic 
as the wildest devotees among tiie Hindoos. Such 
men are not calculated to convert a civilized race 
from a false to the true religion. Those who. have 
conceived xipoisihle to convert the natives to Chris, 
tianity, should have been careful not to throw India 
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»yito tlic hands of schisrratics. Were they to suc- 
ceed, ViC shoflld have as nany different sects as 
*lhcre are casts arnonti the Hindoos. Dr. Kerr, 
•vvho dreads'thc success of a miserable barefooted 
Romanist, r.YAkcs no objection to those who have 
deserted ibe good old ebunb of England. 

That such persons ever obtained permissidn to 
proceed to India is very extraordinary, and if they 
got there by stealth, it is singular that they have 
not been recalled. 

/r*se'/.(non was preached in May before the So- 
ciety of Missions to AS'ica and ibe East. Of this 
Society Admiral Lord Gambier is a Governor. In 
the course of the sermon, the clergyman referred 
the caigrcgation to the circumstance that followed 
the conversion of a ^Hindoo in Bengal. At the 
end of the sermon,. tlTtr account referred to is 
printed, with the following title: 

" The followifsg interesting Account of a Bra- 
min, is given by Mr. Thomas,, in the Baptist 
“ periodical Accounts.” 

The substance of the story so printed is this— 
that a Brannn, named Parbotee, was a man of 
title, a strict observer of tlic Hindoo laws, a 
thorough devotee : that he conceived a Bramtn 
to be dfjilcJ if he was in the compaiiy of this Mr. 
Thomas, or an.y other Englishman or Mahomedan.' 
At two o’clock o.;c morning, this Parbotee awoke 
his broiliCiT!iv,m!n by the vehemence of his cries ; 
and, on the doer being opened. Pai^:oree 
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found in great agitation. To *thc inexpressible 
surprise of the other Bramin, Parbotec. called out 
to have the Gospel read to him, and that the 
Bramin, ChundjWould go and pray for ftim. This 
he did; and Parbotee* spent the night, with two 
others, in reading, praying, and singing. About 
noon he related a very remarkable dream ; " in 
“ which,” says ^r. Thomas, " I have no doubt 
" at all but he received divine admonition and in- 
struction.” Mr. Thomaj, however, expe gts^ 
to give that credittbhis ipse dixit.which C«hoIics 
formerly believed due to th<i word of the Pope 
alone, for oPthe nature of this dream he does not 
say a syllable. Then follows the rhapsody to 
which the clergyman alluded ; and I should con- 
ceive, that few members, indeed, of our church, 
could read both the account of the conversion, 
and the rhapsody, without concluding, that Mr. 
Thomas and his convert were insane. I had the 
curiosity to inquire after Mr. Thomas and his 
convert, ana 1 heard that they both died raving 
mad in Bengal. The same spirit of ridiculous 
and wild enthusiasm which marks this account of 
Mr. Thomas, is to be found in the letters of the 
various sectarian missionaries in India, mixed up 
■with abuse of the Romanists, as Dr. Kerr calls 
them, whenever they happen to fall in their track. 
Those wjhowill take the troubIc,as I have done, to 
wade through the Reports of the sectarian Mis- 
^sionary Societies, will And them filled with similar 
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fra'gh to that which I have copied ; but of success 
in making converts I can find nothing. 

,Thc very few missionaries who visited India in 
my time were Danes or Swedes. Their number.I 
believe, did not exceed four or five et the utmost. 
The two venerable Societies of o'jr excellent 
church established for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts abovje a century ago, 
afforded some pecuniary assistance to these re- 
spectable men j but although one of the number, 
Shwartz, was the ^nfidential triend, and, 
in a certain degree, fffc Prime Minister of the 
Rajah of Tanjore, a Hindoo Princt?^: what con- 
verts did he make in the course of thirty years ? 
Not a^iumb^r worth noticing. A plain proof of 
the folly of employing the money of the Mis- 
sionary Societies in Indid^\'\\(in it can be disposed 
of with every prospect of advantage in other 
countries. The* fact is, that Mr. Schwartz was 
beloved by the Rajah and his subjects. His death 
was lamented as a public misfortune; ahda monu- 
ment was erected to his memory by the Rajah, in 
a church that he had allowed him to build in the 
city of Tanjore. Did he convert the Rajah, or 
any of his Ministers, or any man of consequence? 
The numbers he did convert were so inconsider- 
able, that the advocates for missionary exertions, 
while they pronounce those culogiums on jiis cha- 
racter which it justly merited, carefully ;'avoid all 
mention of the success of his public mission. The* 
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liberal Hindoo, and the intolerant Mahomedan.a?' 
Dr. Buchanan calls him, will equally venerate the, 
Christian virtues, but will still be invariably at- 
tached to hi^s own religion. 

Nothing can be m*orc ridiculous than the ^ ap- 
prehensions expn:sscd by Dr. Kerr of the success of 
the Romanists in the cultivation of that soil, which, 
as 1 think, we have so wisely neglected, although 
by our neglect we have, in bis opinion, been de- 
fective in our duty bath toiGod and man. jQfall 
the inhabitants of the ^■'lobe, net absolutclv in a 
savage state, the most contemptible and the most 
insignificant are the Romanists in India. They 
are priircipally the descendants of those illustrious- 
men to whom we o'lve the discovery of the passage 
round the southern promoriloiy of Africa, and 
through whose valour the crown of Portugal was 
the first of the European potentates who acquired 
territorial dominion in India. That dominion 
Portugal lost, by the orccssive absurdity and bi- 
gotry of priests, who conceived with Dr. Bucha- 
nan, that no considerations of policy should pre- 
vent them from propagating the Christian faith. 
The Portuguese of India of this day do not re- 
tain cither th.c features or the character of their 
ancestors, but they arc very numerous on the two 
coasts, in the island of Bombay, and in Bengal. 
They have an immense church cstablishment,con- 
sisting of archbishops, bishops, and other digni- 
taries, but with a revenue so poor, that the pay 
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of an archbishop does not exceed that of an Eng- 
lish subaltern officer. They retain the sounding 
titles of Archbishop of Cranganore, Bishop ofVe- 
rapoli, the native princes not • deeming it of 
Cbnsequence to prevent them from retaining these 
titles, though the districts which were once 
possessed by Portugal have long been wrested 
from them by native sovereigns. These Romanists 
are a bigoted ignorant people, of whom it is im- 
^saible that the British power or the native so- 
vereigns of India caifl^ntcrtain either jealousy or 
alarm. The Hindoo Governments have returned 
good for evil, for they permit them the free exer- 
cise, of their religion, not they afraid of the 
exertions of their missionaries. Indeed, it is this 
new mania for conversion which the English have 
so unaccountably taken up, that can alone create 
an alarm in India. 

The question which I have thus endeavoured to 
bring before the notice of the East Iqdia Company 
and the Legislature, appears to me to be of the 
utmost importance. If there are amongst us men 
who conceive India to be of no importance to 
Great Britain, humanity requires that we should 
preserve the lives of our countrymen until we can 
send transports to bring them home. Those who • 
conceive India to be worth preserving, should con- 
sider whether this country can preserve it, if th'h 
people ate against us, and actuated that fury of 
revenge, which invariably accompanies a religious 
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insunccrion. That an opinion docs prevail the 
most dangerous to our existence that ever did 
prevail in India, is clear from the Proclapiation of 
the Government of Madras, namely, that we mean 
Co the natives to embrace Christianity. The 
most splcmn disavowal of such an intention has 
not eradicated that opinion. We must therefore 
use every possible means to counteract the efforts 
of those disaffected persons who have misled our 
native troops and our native •subjects. The oely 
effectual means of attainir.g this desirable object 
are by the immediate recall ofevery English mis-^ 
sionary, by putting an immediate stop to the gra- 
tuitous circulation of the Scriptures in India, and 
by dijecting that the clergy in the pay of* the 
Company in India should in fifrure confine them- 
selves to the care of the souls of their fellow 
Christians and countrymen. 

It is impossible, impolitic as the measure was, 
that the mere change in dress of the Sepoys could 
have produced a general belief, that the British 
Government was resolved to compel them to em- 
brace Christianity. But various private accounts 
from men of sense, observation, and character, 
mention, that the great increase of riiissionaries, 
the profuse and gratuitous circulati jii of the Sc rip- 
tures, added to the change of the dress of the na- 
tive troop?, were represented as proofs of our rc- 
solut ion ultimately to compel them to become 
Chrissians. ' 
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Tke jealfiusy jnd the alarm which has pervaded 
che whole of the Carnatic and Mysore, has been 
but partially felt in Bengal, because the efforts of 
she English missionaries have hitherto not extended 
beyond a few inconsiderable villagas, and the po- 
pidous city of Dacca : but from the uneasiness 
and resentment displayed wherever these mission- 
aries have appeared, \vc may fairly conclutle what 
fatal consequences will follow, if some instant 
measures are not taken to restrain their wild exer- 
tion's in future. Let* me, therefore, earnestly call 
the attention of the j^pgislaturc to the following 
relation : 

Mr. Verelst, formerly Governor of Bengal, was 
examined by a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons* in 1781, and 1 have extracted some import- 
ant passages from hfe evidence. 

“Harry Verelst, Esq. informed your Committee, 

“ that the Hindoos were more attached to their 
" manners and customs than any ether people on 
“ the face of the earth. That they would suffer 
“ death rather thaq any indignity to their cast. 

" That from every knowledge, he Had of the 
“ Hindoos, he was persuaded that the Maho- 
“ medans, who have usually carried their con- 
*' quests by the edge of the sword, on all former 
“ occasions, when they arrived in Hindostan,^ 
“ found it absolutely necessary to sheath the 
" sword, from a thorough conviction ihat they' 
would deluge tke country with blood before 
S ? 
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«* they could convert one Hindoo to theif lawsisud 
religion^ and that they therefore -wisely became 
«‘the guardians and protectors of the Hindoo re~ 
« ligion ; and that he conceives the C9untry td 
have been preserved^ in that state, to the time 
he left it in 1770; That their religiotis insti- 
*»tuti®ns and rites, of which they arc so tena- 
" cious, are not confined to their places of wor- 
*• ship, but extend \o every occurrence of life.’* 

Not an individual in India, nor indeed in Eng- 
land,* jo 1781, who had the* opportunity of local 
observation, or the acces?®';r> oriental history, dif- 
fered from Mr. Verelst in opirfion, It was, there- 
fore, the invariable practice of the British Govern- 
ment to foster and protect the religion of the 
Hindoos, and also to encourage whaf the Bible 
Society terms, the bloody..ind tlegrading supersti- 
tion of Mahomed. As Christians we could not 
be less tolerant than the bigoted professors of the 
Koran; and the Mahomedans were fully entitled 
also to the peaceable enjoyment of their laws and 
their religion. 

But since 1781,3 zeal for missionary exertions 
has spread over the land; and, unhappily, some 
men have selected that quarter of the globe for 
making those exertions, in which, for the reasons 
assigned by Mr. Verelst, success is impossible by 
human means. 

I have BOW' open before me, the sixteenth Re- 
port of the Baptist Missionary Society, from whicl^ 
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1 shaU give^ome extracts. Nine English missicr*- 
arics arc employed by this Society in Bengal alone. 
They have fixed their head quarters at Serampore, 
a JDanish town, about twelve miles from Calcutta, 
and they make occasional excursions to Calcutta, 
and the npitrlibouring counfry. The head of this 
mission is a Mr. William Carey, who enjoys a sa- 
lary from the Company of eight hundred pounds 
a year, as teacher of the Bengalee and Sanscrit lan- 
guages: he has also apartments in the College for 
the reception of his ^brother missionaries, when 
they viiir Calcutta. In the Compmy’s list of 
College officers, he is Styled Mr. William Carey ; 
but the Bible Society have given him the dignified 
title of “ Reverend.” For some years, as he tells 
us hitnsclf,, he laboured in concert with brother 
Thomas, as he call# him, in Dinageporc, “ but 
without success.'* This brother Thomas, and 
his convcit Perbotce, died mad in Bengal some 
time ago. In 'the course of several ycais these 
English missionaries have made very few converts, 
and those arc men who have lost their casts, or 
were of the I iw cst order among the Hindoos, 
beggars by trr.dc ; they have been obliged to expel 
some of these converts /c»r^WJ iinvioralilv. The 
missionaries admit that the conversion of these poor 
creatures has caused considerable uneasiness among 
the people of the \illages where they had formerly 
lived. When these missionaries sent any of their 
brethren into the villages, they distributed various 
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religious tracts among the people, which ere 
often rejected, and always created considerable 
alarm and uneasiness. 

When I published the first editions of th» 
pamphlet, 1 had no idea that they had presumed 
to act in so unwarrantable a manner. 

Mr, Carey and Mr. Moore made an excursion 
from Serampore to the province of Dacca, in Sept. 
l 80 i; at a period .when the attention of Govern- 
ment was too much occupied by affairs of the ut- 
most importance to notice their unjustifiable con- 
duct : on their route ta^;^ distributed their reli- 
gious pamphlets as they call them, in the villages 
they passed through. When their boat came to 
the populous city of Dacca, a multitude was as. 
semblcd on the shcre, and they distributed four 
thousand pamphlets zmoug the' people; th<.y then 
went into the centre of the city, and they add, 
“ Before they could make any furiber progress 
“ they were interrupted and stopped, first by a 
coUcilor, and afterwards by a magistrate, who 
demanded' their passpotts, and asked them if 
“ they were aware of the consequences of an 
“ European travelling without one. They also 
alleged that the pamphlets had created great 
“ uneasiness among the people (that is, among the 
" Bramins), and thertfore insisted on their pro- 
•* cceding no further in distributing them.” Not- 
.witli.'.tanding this prohibition from two persons 
possessing the highest civil authority in the pro- 
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vintc, Mr. Care^ and Mr. Moore had the pre- 
sumption to distribute these pamphlets as they.rc- 
, turned back to Scrampore ; an act of contumacy 
for which they ought to have been* shut up, as 
dangerous maniacs, or immediately sent to Eng^- 
land. No British subject is allowed to proceed to 
India without authority from the Company ; nor, 
when he has obtained that permfssion, to quit the j 
English settlements in India, of Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay, to visit tfie interior country, without 
a passport ; but these rpeii had the audacity to dis- 
obey the fixed regulafions of the Company, and 
the collector and the naagistratc of Dacca ought 
undoubtedly to have sent them under a guard to 
Calcutta ; such would have been the fate of a free 
merchant, had he ventured to leave Calcutta with- 
out a passport. It is clear to me, that, unless 
powerfully patroyized, Mr. Carey and Mr. Moore 
would not have conducted themselves with,such 
unexampled presumption. 

They attempt to draw a distinction between the 
Brartiins and the people at large. On all occasions 
they speak of the enmity of the Bramins^ and 
only occasionally of the abuse bestowed upon 
them by the other casts of Hindoos. 

Should wc be mad enough to make the same • 
distinction, our destruction is inevitable. 
The inlluence, the power of the Bramtns, and 
the veneration in which they are held b^ the Hin.-. 
doos of inferior casts, arc well known ; from their 
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Jedsion, on all points ot the Hindoo religion, there 
is ffo appeal. 

In the year 1766 the late Lord ClU^c and ]\Sr.f 
Verclst cm|iloyed the whole influence of Govern - 
ment to restore a Hindoo to his cast, who* had 
forfeited it, not by any neglect of his own, but 
by having been compelled, by a most unpardonable 
act of violence, to swallow a drop of cow broth ; 
the Bramins, from the peculiar circumstances of 
the case, were very anxious to comply with the 
wishes of Govcrnmcfli ; the principal men 
among them met once at Kishnagur, and once at 
Calcutta, but after consultations, ajid an ex- 
amination of their most ancient records, they de- 
clared to Lord Clive, that as there was no prece- 
dent to justify the act,- they found it impossible 
to restore the unfortunate man to his cast, and he 
died soon after of a broken heart-*. 

We were then, as we are now, the sovereigns 
of Bengal,, but too wise to attempt compulsion, 
and not quite so mad as to advise this poor crea- 
ture to abandon his ridiculous, idolatrous preju- 
dices, and to embrace the true religion. 

If we wish to accelerate the destruction of the 
British power in India, we have only to adopt the 
distinction which Mr. Carey and Mr. Moore draw 
between the Bramins and the rest of the Hindoo 
population. 


* Mr. Vcvelsl’s Evidenccj 1781. 
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The Baptist missionaries had agreed with a na- 
tive for the purchase of some land, on which they 
^ndtmt to byild a house, and to establish a school 
for the i/istrnction of the Heathen-, the people 
threatened the man who sold the land with ven- 
geance, and the agreement was canceUed% A 
Hindoo convert had subsisted for years previous to 
his conversion by begging ; he \t’ent to his village 
where the missionaries had established a school, 
and they say, “ Satart has been endeavouring to 
‘‘ prejudice tlie people near him against the 
“ Gospel, hi/ raising a report that we intend to 
“ carry off the eliildrcji who may come to school 
“ for instruction : unfounded as this tale is, it has 
“ done rtrncR harm to the school there.” 

Mr. Chamberlain, an English missionary, writes, 
Last evening a number of Bramins and others, 

“ loaded Kanger^e and me with abuse, and ma- 
nifested the greatest enmity against the Qospel 
“ that I have seen in this country." 

The missionaries mention other instances in 
which they were abused by the Bramins, The 
missionaries give an account of baptizing three 
Hindoo converts, and say, “ A considerable 
“ number of natives were present, who, in going 
out of the gate, began mocking, and calling out, 
“ ‘ We have seen him — ^We are witnesses.’ 

No one will give them to wife, and contracts 
“ made before they were baptized, ar^ esteemed^ 
invalid. This will be a perplexing business, till 
h 



“ there are enow converted to intermarry with 
“ each other. The Lord hasten the work. 

“ We licarFuttcck lias been treated with mu,dj 
“ severity l)y the little lyrcin'. of the village where 
he lives. I hear lie has tied him up, and. fed 
him with cow-dung. Had not a domestic mis- 
fortune thrown their persecutors into confusion, 
“ they probably would have been treated mui'h 
worse. Ihinikaiila and Kaance brougiit the iii- 
‘‘ tclligence.'’ 

“ We are much c:oneerncd for the stat(’ of the 
*■ mLsion ; every inquirer that we ha\e had for 
" some days p^a.-t, has left us iii a clandestine 
manner.” 

“ loOa. — INIareh 3, Lord’s Day. No baptizing 
to-day; uo inqninrs •. no' nvtv convet t>< : things 
“ are way chtH amon^xt nx." 

Speaking of native converts, , the mis.sionaries 
write to their Society, “ 7'ac^, silent and unot- 
“ served, can jiciietrate a HgoUvd cily, stay two 
“ or three days in a house, and uusiispeeted. scalier 
“ the preiinns seed, while only ihe appearance aj 
“ one of Its icoidd crealc uuivi rsal alartn." One 
of the missionaries writes in January 1806; 
“ There are at present about twi nty boys in my 
school; some have ab;ented themselves, ihat 
“ ihiq t)ii;^/il not learn the Chrislian Caiechis/n, 
nor read, ike Script ares.” 

Mr. Cany writes on the 7th of February I806, 
tliat a distinct church of eight members was lately 



coi'isliltiitecl at Diwageporc. Two of the number 
arc the first fruits of that country, wIktc hrolhcr 
lliumcLs and I laboured so lojig, and ccithoat 
success 

A whole village rose against threeTliiidoo con- 
verts, and on a circumstance so dreadfully idarm- 
ing to every rational man, the English missionary 
quotes this passage : Think you that I am come 
to send peace on the earth ? I tell you, nav,” 
This abominable and impious perversion of a 
passage of that Gospel which inculcated the mild 
(loclrine of peace on earth and good^iviU amougsi 
all vieUy surely merits public reprobation ! it is 
prc'cisely the language lield by the Spaniards and 
the Po:*tuguexe in the sixteenth century. 

In th(^ last letter vv^jich Mr. Chamberlain writes 
to his Society in J 800 / ‘he says, The enmitj 
of thcBramins is increaM'd^ owing, as I suppose, 
to tli(Mr fceling*their cause in danger of Jailing.'^ 
He adds, “ Since the beginning of this yf^iiv I 
think upwards of iwcntij thousand tracts have 
been distributed. The second edition ol the 
New Testament remains yet to be dispersed." 
nV) impute the enmity of the Liramins to then- 
cause being in danger of falling, is arrogant and 
Insolent in tlie liighcst degree, and betrays tlio 
grossest ignoraiice and bigotry. Heretolore, tlie 
Bramiiis lived on the most intimate terms botli 
witlj Protestant and Roman missionaries, without 
betraying one symptom of jealousy or eimhly ; Jbuf* 

h 



those English missionaries, by \t’hat I may call a 
rufiianly and abusive attack on the national religions 
of Hindostan, naturally excited the enmity of the 
Bramins, ami, I am sure, of all the Hmdoos who 
read their tracts. 

Wc may conceive the narrow bigotry by which 
those men are actuated, by the conduct of Mr. 
Carey and ]\Ir. Moore to some native Christian 
Catholics, whom they met with in a village, when 
they were driven from Dacea by the magistrate 
and collector. To these poor Catholics, the de- 
scendants of Catholics, tlicy pointed out the errors 
of Popery, and warned them of the danger of 
worshipping and trusting to idols. 

To prove the absolute inutility of the dispersion 
of one edition of the New Testament, and of 
twenty thousand religious tracts, it is only neces- 
sary to state, that one month after the date of 
Mr. Chaiiiberlaiu's letter, Mr. Carey writes, 
“ There are few months in which some were not 
baptized. Last monlli three -nalivcs were joined 
“ to us, and two the month before. We have, 
lioH'iTcr, been under Ibe necessity of excluding 
sevcni! for evil rouditcl." 

Much indeed is it lo be lamented that two 
clergymen of the church of England, Mr. Browne 
and Dr. Buchanan, should encourage such mis- 
chievous madmen as these English missionaries 
»are. 

In opposition to the opinion universally licld in 



ijsi* Dr. Buclianan says, To fllssominate the 
principles of the Christian religion and morals, 
throughout the provinecs, is ecrtainly renj 
* practicdble. Tlicir ignorance and apathij (the 
“ Hindoos) arc so extreme, that mo 7W(yom’ m- 
sfruction will give them serious offence, except 
positive violence." 

iicasoning is useless, where an appeal to acknow- 
ledged facts will convict Dr. Buchanan of being 
grossly mistaken. I have quoted various passages 
from the accounts sent to England by the mission- 
aries themselves. used no violence of any 

kind ; yet the mere distribution of their pamphlets, 
their endeavouring tc) establish a school, and their 
baptii?ing a Jew miserable converts, has caused a 
^veat alarm, and hits given very serious offence. 

Their sphere ol' aetfon has been very coiifined, 
but the alarm wliieh they have raised, and tlie un- 
easinc'ss they I'ave occasioned, must eonvincv- 
every rational man, that an increase of English 
missionaries would produce a general insurreclioji. 

As far as I can colleel from the Reports of the 
Baptist Society, their missionaries have made, in 
:he course of several years, about eighty converts, 
ail from the lowest of the people, most of them 
l)eggars by profession, and others who had lost 
their casts. The whole of them were rescued 
from ])overty, and procured a comfortable subsist- 
ence by their conversion. One of the missionaries 
n rites to England, that a hundred rufites a »)0Wh 
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would support ten native converts with their iami- 
lies, and a still greater number of single brethren ; 
which is undoubtedly true, because the wages (^f 
our common servants are but three, four, and live 
rupees a month. lie says, “ Why slioukl we 
“ stop at ten, or even at ten times ten?” And if the 
funds of the Society in England should enable 
them to remit an additional thousand pounds a 
year to Serampore, for the (comfortable support of 
one huitdred native converts, 1 dare say they will 
find ill the po})ulous city of Calcutta a number of 
wretches expelled from their casts, who will be 
very willing to accept their bounty ; but that such 
converts will iufluen(;e “ the perishing millions,” 
as the missionaries denominate the ,, natives of 
India, is indeed most ridiculous. 

Some of the converts have been cxjielled for 
gross immoraliti/, ami such, I am confident, would 
be the fate of the remaiiider, were not the mis- 
sionaries afraid of being laughed at. In May ] 800, 
they wrote to their Society, W"e have lately had 
“ some pabiful ikiiigs amongst ttvo or three of our 
“ Hindoo members, such as, wc fear, indicate a 
“ want of true religio'.i ; such things, however 

painful, must he expected." 

Various religious tracts, and a })art of the Scrip- 
tures, were circulated by tlu'-ce, mi-islouaries for 
three years ; yet the number of converts from 
May 1805 to May 180(i, was but forty, and for 
Jive of this number they were alarmed. In a {lopu- 



hiiion of so marfy rnillions, forty in every year 
may be expected to lose tlteir easts ; and to those 
uitacquainted with the subject, it may be necessary 
to state the consequences resulting, to a Hindoo 
from the loss of his cast. 

That in .the loss of cast is included, as to 
“ religion, a total excommunication ; and as to 
“ customs, manners, and society, that no one of 
“ the same cast can associate or hold any inter- 
“ course with him, not even his own wife and 
*• children, without losing iJicir cast. That a 
“ man who has lost his cast, cannot follow any 
“ trade or profession, because he is deprived of 
.all scjciety, and avoided as a lop(!r. I'hat 
“ having lo»t a reputable east of a higher order, 
“ he must, with hisPdoscendaiits, lienl with the 
“ IlallaclKjres, the lowest cast of people, who 
“ clear away the ordure, remove tlead bodies, ami 
“ are occiapied In employments which would 
“ d<rtile any other seel. 

“ Lieutcuant-eoloncl Harper being asked, whe- 
(her the Hindoos arc imich attached to their 
“ juanners, customs, and religious obscrvam'cs, 
“ he said they are very much ; and whether the 
“ Hindoo Sepoys, in the English service, pay 
much respect to the persons of the Bramiiis, to 
“ their places of worship, and their religious ob- 
scrvauces, be replied, be knows numberless 

* Evidence of Harry Verelst, Esq. confirmed by fvery 
Other witness who was examined. 



instances to prove that they do. That Hindoo 
Sepoys, in a line of march, passing through a 
“ j>lace of worsIii[), have frequently applied \.o 
“ their officevs for leave of absence to perform 
their devotions. That the battalion which he 
corpmanded, was principally composed of Ilin- 
doo." ; and that iti the several routes that lu^ 
has marched tlirough the provinces of Sujali 
Dow 'ah, he has sometimes, at the general re- 
“ <|uest of all the Hindoo tK)ops, when it did not 
interfere with the particular service he was em- 
ployed in, halted a day, to give tlumi an ttppor- 
“ tunity of yiaying their devotions at aiij remaric- 
“ able place of worship ; and he knows that 
“ Sujah Dowlah has observed the same conduct 
“ with the Hindoos of his aimy. Being asked if 
“ the Mahomedan and Hindoo Sepoys arc at- 
“ tached to our service, he said, that where com- 
“ mon justice is done to them, and their parti- 
cnlar rights and customs prcs(;rvcd to them, 
there arc no set of people more Jirmhj attached 
“ to the service, or to the oflieers who command 
« them.” 

The Committee of the House of Commons ob- 
serve, “ It is remarkable, that an unusual degree 
of consistency and uniformity prevails in the 
evidence * delivered by so many persons on the 


* Amongst the gentlemen -who gave cvulence wero, Mr. 
Verelst, Mr. iJaber, Mr. Law, Mr. Golding, Mr. Lushingtou, 
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“ customs^ mamiP.rs, and disposition of the natives 
“ rf India." What new lights liavo Ijroke in 
^ip»,!»n us since 1781! The new orders of mis- 
sionaries are the most ignorant ayd the most 
bigoited of men. Their compositions are, in 
fact, nothing but puritanical rant of the inost 
vulgar kind ; worse than that so much in fashion 
in Great Britain during the days* of Oliver Crom- 
well. When Mr. Carey and Mr. Moore were at 
Dacca, they write, on»the Lord’s day, “ What an 
“ awful sight have wc witnessed this day ! a 
large and populous city, wholly given to ido- 
latry, and not an individual to warn them to 
flee from the wrath to come. As soon as we 
“ rose in the morning, our attention was una- 
“ voidably excited b)* scenes the most absurd, dis- 
“ gusting, and degrading to human nature.” 
Could men possej?sing common sense have written 
such nonsense as tliis is unless blinded by enthu- 
siasm ? Had they discovered that a single English- 
man was a convert to the Hindoo or ?o tl)e Ma- 
homedan religion, they woidd Iiave been justified 
in giving their sentiments to him as to his apostacy 
from the true to a false and idolatrous religion , 
but to pour out such unmeaning and useless abuse 
on an immense population, wind' merely observed 
those forms and ceremonies which had been used 

• 

Lieutcnant-coloncl I Lirpcr, Major Renncll, nnd Captain Co\vt% 
all ol' them highly distingnished in the Coinpniiyii service, ixifl 
men of er.cinp)arv character. 
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tliroiigliout IIindo.=.laii for above two thousand 
years, is folly aiul arrogance in the extreme. 

Dr. Buchanan, in rather better language, ex- 
ceeds these i'niorant missionaries in violence and 
absurdity : he lirst describes the population ol 
India, as bending submissively to our mild sway ; 
he calls them a ])assive people ; then he mentions 
instances of their •firmness in their religion ; and 
adds, “ a /c/xc poUaj seems to demand that Wi* 
should use everi^ means fof coercimr this con- 
temptuous spirit ofo///' native subjects.” More 
diabolical advice could not have been given by the 
most determined despot ujiou earth. Such a sen- 
timent from an English clergyman strikes the 
mind with horror. 

Dr. Buchanan must, as I 'conceive, have been 
thus jirovoked to forget himself, by the con- 
temptuous behaviour of the natives, to his friends, 
the Jkijitist missionaries. Would he coerce the 
pv*()])]e of India because they returned abuse for 
abuse ? jV copy of one ('f the pamphlets, as tin 
mi'sioi.Hirics call the pajiers they gave away, is in 
England. In tliat paper, the people are exhorted 
to abanilvin their idolatrous Siiastnh, and to em- 
brace the n r.gion taught by the true Sliastah, the 
j folv Bible. Should wc; be surprised, if, instead of 
of abuse, the peojile had tlirown such madmen 

into the (hinges 
1- 

.it is a pritwipla among.st the Hindoos, to hold 
the [irofessors of every religion in respect, and to 
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sipcak*with respcc), of ever)" religion. They admit 
of no converts to their religion. Why is it then, 
that, in the case of these missionaries, and in their 
^jreseiK'e, they loaded the Gos])el with ahnise ? 
Eecanse in the pamphlets, so profusely distributed, 
the '[lindoo religion u as ahused. 

The missionaries represent to their Societ)^ the 
great sei'vice that m:iy be done to the cause b) the 
cxerlions of active native eoiuerts, ‘‘ who might 
“ get silent and ■nnl)erccived into houses, and 
“ scatter the precluu* seed ; whereas, the onere 
“ appearcnice of an English inis'jionarg in a hi- 
“ golled city icouid occasion the greatest ahnrn." 
After so frank a eonfession, can the Li'gislature 
hesitattf an instar.t in reealiing these madmen from 
Bengal? What cily, town, or village, in Jlin- 
dostan, is not filled with. if the true inciin- 
ing of the word bigotry is, that c'very man who 
thinks difFerently from these nnssionaries is a 
bigot ? The* fair way to stale the fact is, tlyit the 
whole population of Ilindostan arc ii^viiniHij at- 
tached to tiieir religion and local customs; and 
couseipieutly, the a])pearanee of English nnssion- 
aries, who have gone such lengths as tliesi? men 
have gone, must create universal alarm. 1'he 
people of India know, that, without permission, 
no Fynglishmen can go into the interior parts of 
Bengal, allliough Mr. Carey and Mr. Moore had 
the j)rcsuinptioii to do so : they coucciAg therc- 

i i 
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fore, that Government approves the conduet of 
tliese missionaries. 

Formerly the people respeeted missionaries, as 
quiet and inofl'ensivc men, Mr. Keirnander, a 
Danish missionary, was more than twenty years 
in Bengal, without exciting the smallest alarm 
amongst the people. The Roman missionaries 
were ctpially ino.tlensive ; but had one of tlicm 
presumed in those days to circulate religious 
pamphlets abusing the religion of Mahomed, or 
the Shastah, Government would instantly have 
interfered, and would have elFectually resented so 
gross an abuse of its indulgence in permitting 
them to exercise their missionary functions. 

That these men have been most, imprudently 
encouraged, is clear from their own letters to their 
Society. Situated in one of the best places in the 
“ world, perhaps, for a central missionary station, 
“ favour granted us, in the eyes of the Govern- 
“ melii, the knowledge of several of the country 
“ languages, the means of acquiring the rest, a 
“ printing-press, a good number of native bre- 
“ thren to carry the glad tidings abroad, a body 
“ organized, experienced in some degree, and 
“ animated, I hope, with one spirit,” A most 
alarming information is here given ; but for the 
lionour of the British Government, I hope and 
believe it is not true, that favour, if by that they 
mean encouragement, has been shewn to them. 
That Mr. Eirownc and Dr. Buchanan have afforded 



them a most miscWcvous (I'^j^rce of encouragement 
IS certain ; but I cannot believe that fjorcl Welles- 
ley> who evinced a laudable anxiety to extend 
the religious foundations of India, could have en- 
couraged men, whose object it is to overturn all 
the ancient institutions of the country. 

But with all these advantages, these men, in 
the course of several years, havcgliterally done no- 
thing as to the great cause in wdiich they are en- 
gaged, the conversion “ of the perishing mil- 
“ lions,” as the}^ call tlic people of India. Their 
converts are few', from the very dregs of the 
people; and when these converts appear, even in 
the presence of the missionaries, they are reviled, 
threatehed, ynd abused hy the people at large; 
such is the account, given by the missionaries 
themselves. These mefli, however, have lately 
procured very pow'crful auxiliaries in the British 
and Foreign Billie Society, the sphere of whose 
operations extends from “ Iceland to the Cape of 
“ Good Hope and V'^an Diemen’s Land t from Hin- 

clostan, and the shores of the Caspian, to Buenos 
“ Ayres and the lakes of North America.” They 
'•' see no limits to the beiKjicial operations of this 
“ institution than that which its funds may pre- 
“ scribe !” 

Buenos Ayres is a very sore subject at present. 
To send a missionary there, which one of the 
Societies did, as soon as they heard of the capture 
of that city, was a most flagrant violation of the 
4 



public faith : as such it must have appeared’to His 
Majesty’s Ministers ; and, therefore, I presume 
the man was smuggled out in one of the unjpr- 
. tunate merchant-ships. The place was'reaipturcd* 
and he waited the event of General VVhitelock’s 
operations. The British and Foreign Bible’ So- 
ciety, had we regained possession of Buenos 
Ayres, would ccjually have violated the public 
faith by sending Bibles in the Spanish or American 
language to that city. It surrendered on articles, 
one of which w’as the free exercise of the Catholic 
religion. It was a heavy and a just charge against 
James the Second, that he encouraged conversion, 
and loaded the converts to the Catholic religion 
with honours and emoluments : this was fairly 
deemed a breach of his solemn engagement to Jiis 
subjects. Equally so were the attempts of the 
Missionary and Bible Societies at Buenos Ayres. 
So far as to the injustice of their acts ; but the 
folly and the madness, as I may say, of the at- 
tempt exceeded its iiijustice. Those who know 
any thing of Spanish and Portugueze America, 
must know, that the attachment of the people of 
those countries to their religion and their priests, 
can only be exceeded by the attachment of the 
natives of India to their religion. I'lic Spaniards 
of South America have not yet dropped tlic word 
heretic, in speaking of Protestants ; and the uni- 
versal hatred, of which the General and the Ad- 
miral, complain, is more likely to have been caused 
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from the folly of sending out n.ProtestaiU Missionary 
than by any other circumstance. 

, \TIjether jthe circulation of four or five thovi- 
sand coj)ics of the Ihble in the Chinese language, 
when.we have discovci'od the mode of circulating 
them, may not dcj)rive us for ever of our com- 
merce with China, is a very doubtful point. The 
(Chinese have viewed, with much jealousy, the ex- 
tension of our Oriental empire ; and this new 
attempt to conquer the? minds of three hundred 
millions, by converting them to the true religion, 
t)r by our endeavoni'S to do so, may be very se- 
riously resented. 

But in India this Bible Society seem to have 
made their greatest clTorls. I'hey have a Com- 
mittee in Calcutta. Tftey jiave already remitted 
two thousand pounds to that Committee for 
translating the Scj'ipturcs into all the Oriental 
languages, and into the Chinese language also, 
'fiicse great woi'ks arc conducted “ under the 
auspices of the College of Fort William,” and 
the Baptist missionaries are the translators. Parts 
arc already finished, and gratuitously circulated. 
I'wo bundrc'd copies of St. Matthew’s Gospel, in 
the Maiatta language, were sent by Mr. Taylor, 
a inissionary, to Surat, to be given away amongst 
the natives — a circumstance that may produce 
fiuother Mar at la war. • 

The Reverend Mr. Browne, Provost of the Col- ^ 
lege, writes, on the \3th September 1806, tliat do 
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plan formed from the beginning ot the world ever 
met with such general approbation as that of th; 
British and Foreign Bible Society. T,his asseiiion 
is most gros,sly erroneous. The religious mutiny 
of Vellore broke out on the Qth of Juhj J80t) ; it 
was known in Calcutta by the end of that month, 
and it occasioned universal alarm, not in that city 
alone, hut throughout llincloslan. A general 
revolt of the native troops was a])prehenc1ed. 

On the 3(1 of IXeembLi*, nearly five months 
after the mutiny, so great was the alarm still, that 
tlie Madras Go\ einment attempted, by a Procla- 
mation, to tran(]u:llize the minds of the people on 
the subject of I’eligion. Our countrymen in India 
are neither m idinen nor ideots ; and I luivc seen 
many letters v.l.-ich impute the religious mutiny of 
Vellore, not to liic regulations as to dress alone, 
impolitic as they undoubtecily were, but to the great 
increase of missionaries, to their being Englishmen, 
to the encouragement they had received from 
persons in authority under our Government, and 
m the circulation of parts of the Scrijitures, reli- 
gious tracts, and painjdilets. If the fact stated in 
the Proclamation be hue (and there can be no 
reason to doubt it), shall we suppose that the 
enemies of Government, who had persuaded the 
native troops to believe that we meant to compel 
them to embrace Christianity, woidd not make the 
most of our folly ? and coidil they neglect to in- 
‘ crease tHcir fears, by omitting to state what was 



so palpable, the efforts used by missionaries of 
late years, and the profuse circvilation of the Scrip- 
itures throughout the country ? 

The evidence which I have taken from the 
letters of the Baptist missionaries to their Society 
in England, completely refutes the assertion of 
Dr. Buchanan, that such is the ignorance and 
apathy of the Hindoos, no inedns of instruclion 
will give them serious offence except positive vio^ 
lence. Indeed, whcn'I read the remark, I was 
convinced that the zeal of the Doctor had clouded 
his reason : but now tve sec that men, who had no 
power to use positive violence, were hooted at, 
abused^ and actually driven away from some vil- 
lages, merely for offering to the Hindoos the means 
of instruction. Not Ihe^ Bramins alone, but Hin- 
doos of inferior casts, were both offended and 
alarmed,. An Englishman in Bengal most act 
very imprudently indeed before a Hindoo would 
abuse him to his face ; and what imprudence could 
equal that of instructing the natives* by telling 
them that they professed an idolatrous, and a falsa 
religion ? I had not a conception of the extent to 
whicii these missionaries had carried their folly 
and their presumption, until I lately read the 1 6 th 
Report of the Baptist Society. 

If, from the libcnil supplies of the Bible and 
IN^issionary Societies, the Scriptures should be 
translated into all the Oriental languages, “ under 
“ the auspices of the College of Forf William^' 
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how are they to be circulated ? I never can believe 
that .the Court of Directors will order their Go- 
vernments in India to send copies to the collectors 
and magistrates of the various districts, for the 
purpose of being gratuitously dispersed amongst 
the people. Will the missionaries be allowed to 
spread themselves over India each with a train of 
Hackries loaded with Bibles and religious pam- 
phlets ? Shall a warehouse be opened at Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay, and the people invited, by 
public advertisement, to take away as many copies 
as they choose ? How is it possible that a distri- 
bution can be made so as to make it appear that 
Government gives no sort of countenance to the 
undertaking ? In fact, if the ingenuity of Buona- 
parte had been exercised in devising a plan, that 
with more certainly than any other would destroy 
the British empire in India, he would have re-» 
commended the very plan adopted by the Bible 
Society. Of what avail would be the most solemn 
assurances of the British Government, while va'o 
displayed such an anxiety to introduce our own 
religion amongst the people ? I appeal to the good 
sense of gentlemen who have served in India, and 
I ask them what the natives, Hindoos and Maho- 
medans, would say to the language that must be 
held to them if wc persist in our folly ? “ The 
** Britich Government has invariably fostered and 
** protected your religion, your laws, and your 
local customs, and it will continue so to do j 



but it is a duty which Englishmen owe to Godf 
^ to themselves f and to you, to inform you, that 
** the religion of you Mahomedans is a degrading 
and bloody superstition, and that 'the religion 
oP you Hindoos is idolatrous and immoral. In 
order to enlighten you, we have translated x)ur 
** Holy Scriptures into the various languages of 
“ India. We have sent missionaHes amongst you 
for your instruction, and in the hopes of your 
** embracing the only ‘true religion; but if you 
** still continue obstinate in error, we will inter- 
** fere no further.” 

I think I may venture to say, that if we go to 
this length (and if we stop short of it, we attempt 
nothing) a general insurrection will be the inevitable 
consequence. 

Let us not deceive ourselves, by supposing that 
the natives, whose suspicions are now roused, will 
think we are sincere in our declarations, while an 
English missionary remains in India, or while 
our Holy Scriptures are gratuitously* circulated 
throughout Hindustan. 


P. S. I have Just read the Second Edition of 
Mr. Twining’s most excellent Letter. Had that 
gentleman known, what I was not acquainted with 
many days ago, the dangerous measures which 
have already been adopted in India, I am sure he 
would have saved me the trouble of writing tiieSb 
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femarks. In one point, however, I hope and be- 
lieve Mr. Tv.'ining has been misinformed. ,Tt is 
not possible to ascribe his conduOt ifi writing fo 
the Chainrilm to a party motive, for the subject 
is too big for party. From hostility to the Com- 
pany he could riot have acted ; since he recom- 
mends the adoption of measures, which, in his 
opinion, can alone preserve India to Great Britain. 
If there arc gentlemen who do not view the con- 
duct of the evangelical clergymen and English 
missionaries with the same dread and alarm that 
we do, I am confident those gentlemen are too 
Candid and too liberal to suppose that in publishing 
our Opinions we mean personal hostility to them. 
For the gentlemen to whom I allude, I feel the 
strongest sentiments of.regafd and esteem ; but 
they have been too long in public life to expect 
that the most intimate friends, will always think 
alike on great political questions. Their ultimate 
objects and ours are precisely the same, the secu- 
rity of the British empire in India, and the ease, 
welfare, and happiness of the people. 

Those desirable objects can, in my ^nnion, be 
only attained by our immediately reverting to 
those principles which met with unanimous appro- 
bation in the year 1781. 


OBSERVATIONS, &c. 



OBSERVATIONS, 

ec. 


The present state of the Finances of the East In- 
dia Company has been brought before the public, 
M'ith great clearness and precision, by Sir Philip 
Francis, in a Letter to Lord Viscount Ilowick ; 
and, as the documents on which he relics are 
those w-bich were presented to Parliament by the 
East India Company,^ there can be no dispute as 
to their accuracy. 

From these documents it appears, that in India, 
in 1805-6, the expenses would exceed the receipts 
more than two millions six hundred thojisand 
pounds ; and at home, the expenses of the Com- 
pany, to March 1805, will be more by two mil- 
lions two hundred thousand jxiunds than they will 
have assets to answer in that period. 

It is impossible to conceive a more gloomy pic- 
ture than is here represented ; but it does not ol 
necessity follow that the Company is on the eve 
of bankruptcy, because in the present year their 
expenditure so far exceeds their receipts. * Sir Phi- 
lip Francis, however, has stated, that in the thr^e 



last years the Comj^any has recc^lvcd flirce millions 
sterling due to them for money advanced to the 
Government in India, and eight hundred thousand 
pounds borrowed from tin; Catik. 'J'hesc facts are 
not controwrted ; hut Mr. (h'ant, the Deputy 
C'hairmatJ, has sta.fed, on the other side, that the 
Company lias goods in their warehouses to the 
amount of many millions sterling, which, from 
the pec'uliar circumstances of the present times., 
they have not hi'cn .able to sell. Unless, therefore, 
we suppose that these pciu'har circumstances are 
to continue, the Company at Ikmuc will be re- 
lieved in another air from ' t!;eir proent embar- 
rassments. 

The .state of their affairs in India is tal^en from 
an estiinatt.' of 180.3-6, where, though it is ad- 
mitted their reexipts wcr<? nearly fourteen millions 
three hundred thousand pounds, their cxpcn.scs 
were so eniirmous as to leave a deficit of more 
than two miliions six hundred tiiousand jiounds. 
\Vc admit the con eetne-o.s of Sir Philip Francis’s 
>^tatemcnt ; but It is fair to obseritp tliat the esti- 
mate of lS03-(>, was drawn iij) p'rior to the 1st of 
April LSO.v, when v.e were i’lvoived in aMahratta 
war, and wis'ai we had armies in the liold in every 
(juarter of Indostan. 13ut we know that a general 
peace was «'oiicUule<l in November 1805 ; that, iu 
conseciueiice of tlie peace, the difibrciit armies re- 
turned to garrisons or eantonments ; and every 
ipau who has served in India must know that 
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the (lifierene'e of jixpensc between armies in the 
field and in garrisons and eantonments is c‘nor« 
mous, so that we may fairly eonchide, one niilliou 
fit the least ‘would be saved in the year lS05-(j. Iii_ 
the following year the writer conetives that the 
expenses of India would be less by four millions 
sterling than the estimate of 1805-(). 

It is not our wivsh or inlention to go into the 
merits or demerits of Lord Wellesley’s adminis- 
tration. We will merely state the facts : During 
that administration the Company’s revenues have 
been increased five millions sterling, and a debt of 
twenty millions was contracted ; in addition to 
this debt, bullion, to the amount of many millions, 
was ej^jiortcd to India, although from 17fi5, to 
the period of his l^ordshijfs administration, no 
bullion was exported to India. But three millions 
of this debt has been rcjjaid by Government to the 
Company in England, and a further sum is yet 
due to them. In I..ord Cornwallis’s first adminis- 
tration the Company had a clear availiiblc surplus 
of one million in India, after paying all their ex- 
penses, and the interest of the debt, which was 
then ten millions. Mr. Grant states, that in 1808 
there will be a surplus of one million ; and if this 
be all, the conclusion is evident, that, with an in- 
creased revenue of five millions sterling, the Com- 
pany is worse off than it was in because then 

they had the same surplus of one million, with a 
debt of only ten millions, instc.ad of a dQbt*of 

S'! 
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thirty millions, wliich all parties &gree * is the 
amount of the present debt of India. 

But as the fact is on all sides admitted, that the 
resources in India are annually fourt’een millions 
three hundifed thousand pounds, and there is a 
great probability that, under our superior mahage- 
meiit, they may be increased at the least to fifteen 
millions sterling a year, the future prosperity ol 
the East India Company must depend on the use 
which is made not by the Court of Directors, but 
by His Majesty’s Ministers, of this immense an- 
nual revenue. Money is at present in such plenty 
in India, that the bonds which bore an interest of 
ten and twelve per cent, are paid off, and the 
whole debt bears but an interest of eight per cent. 
Supposing the debt to be thirty millions, the in- 
terest of it will be .g^!i,400,000 ; this will leave 
twelve millions sterling for expenses of every kind. 
In the civil establishment no reduction of any con- 
sequence can be made. In the military establish • 
ment you cannot possibly reduce the pay and al- 
lowances either of officers or men. But is there 
a necessity of keeping up so large an army in 
India ? We think not. But if that necessity does 
exist, the extension of our empire during Lord 
Wellesley’s administration, and the acquisition of 
resources to the amount of five millions annually, 
has been a very great misfortune to the Company 
in point of finance, because the debt has been 
trebled in India, and the surplus of 1808 is not 
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expected to excecil that of 179.4, when the Com- 
pany owed but ten millions in India. 

The late Mr. David Scott stated the force ne- 
*ccssary for India at twenty-five thousand European^ 
and one hundred and twenty-five thousand native 
troops. We conceive that an effective European 
force of ten thousand men would be amply* suf- 
ficient for all India, and that seventy thousand 
Sepoys, with sixteen regiments of native cavalry 
(the present establishment of native cavalry), would 
be sufficient for the service of all India cither in 
war or peace. With such an establishment, and 
supposing we are in no danger of another Mahratta 
war, which the writer thinks we are not, he is con- 
vinced 4hat there may be a surplus in India of more 
than two millions annually. 

As to a fixed establishment of twenty-five thou- 
sand Europeans in India, we do not (’onccive the 
population of the British empire can afford such a 
drain of men as it would require to keep up such 
0 force. With respect to our native trpojjs, if the 
numbers were now to be reduced, we could in- 
crease them to any extent, if the necessity should 
arise in future. In fact, the prosperity or the ruin 
of the Company’s finances in India will depend 
entirely on what the King's Ministers may detei- 
mine as to the military establishments in India. 

The writer has often heard the remark, that the 
disproportion between the European and the na- 
tive troops in India is a vei'y alarming ci»*cumstan«c^ 
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and \vc presume that it appears so to the King’s 
India Ministers, because in the three last years 
they have sent a very large force to India. We 
are confident, however, that no disproportion be- 
tween the European and native forces hi India can 
be attended with the smallest danger, while the 
Sepoy regiments are well treated, regularly paid, 
and fully officered. There are not in the world 
soldiers more attached to the service, more faith- 
ful, or more submissive to discipline, than our 
native troops in India. The alarming mutiny at 
Vellore has now haj)|)i1y subsided. We know that 
that mutiny was excited by the sons of Tippoo 
Sultaun, whose emissaries insinuated that the 
change which we wished to adopt iir the'‘(lress of 
the Sepoys was only a preparatory stej) towards 
the accomplislunent of our. great object, which 
was to compel them to embrace Christianity. If 
private accounts from India arc to he relied upon, 
the alarm was very general ; but as our Govern- 
inents in India have taken every method to con- 
vince the natives that we shall pay the same regard 
to their religious opinions and customs as we have 
heretofore invariably <lone, ue cannot conceive 
there is the smallest danger of another mutiny, 
unless indeed we should adopt a new system in 
India. 

If the subject is dispassionately considered, it 
will be found that individuals, by a inis[)laccd zeal, 
have given our enemies in India plausible grounds 
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lor a>:^^rl'mg*tllal yc wished to convert the natives 
to Christianity 5 and it is not easy to convince a 
native of India, that where power is Indexed, wliat 
Ri once desiicd, will not very soon be ordered. 

For inan)^ centuries, we believe,' Cliristian Mis- 
sionaries have resided in India witli the free consent 
of the native princes. These men were genefally, 
if not universally, pure in their morals and in- 
offensive-in their conduct, and many of them 
highly respected by the princes of India, who al- 
lowed them to preach the Gospel, and to make as 
many converts as they could to the Christian re- 
ligion. Such, however, is the strong attach- 
ment, both of Hindoos and Mahomedans, to the 
religiomof tjjeir forefathers, that few even, if any, 
converts were made gxcept of men who were of 
characters notoriously infamous, and who had for- 
feited their easts, from a neglect of their religious 
cercujonies. 'I'rte waiter knew a very worthy 
Italian priest in Binigal, who had been twenty 
years a Missionary in India, and who told him 
that in twenty years he had made but twenty 
converts, and that those were inc)i of very bad 
characters. He was so a)nvinced of the strong 
altaehment of the natives to their own religion, as 
to assure the writt r, that on his arrival at Koine 
he shordd represent to the Pope the inutility of 
sending Missionaries to India in future. 'V et no 
man was more respected by the natives of Ben- 
gal. Mr. Schwartz in Tanjorc was (‘qually. nN 
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spected by the Rajah, and by every English gen- 
tleman ; even the British government owed much 
to the good offices of Mr. Schwartz during .the 
war with Hyder Ally. This worthy 'and highlj^ 
respected man however made but ve^y few con- 
verts during his long residence in India, "and 
though he was for many years the favourite of the 
sovereign of Tanjore. 

In 1 793, when the Company's charter was re- 
newal, some pious and worthy members of both 
Houses expressed their wish that methods might 
be adopted to civilize the natives of India. No- 
thing however was done by the authority of Par- 
liament, but the establishment of clergymen for 
India was increased from six to eighteen ; Mission- 
aries from different religioi\s societies in Europe 
were increased also, and ' the religious Magazines 
have latterly contained accounts of the success of 
these Missionaries, to which we cannot give 
credit. 

In the year 1795, the Rev. Mr. Buchanan, a 
man of profound erudition, and of great piety, 
was sent out to Bengal, as one of the clergymen on 
that establishment. Under the auspices of that 
gentleman, the Four Gospels have been translated 
into the different languagesof India, and many thou- 
sand copies distributed gratis in that country. In the 
year 1805 Mr. Buchanan published a book, which 
he dedicated to the late Archbishop of Canterbury, 
anddic quotes the authority of the present Bishop 
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of London, to prove, that an ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment for India is indispensably necessary. Mr. 
finchanan pl-oposes that this establishment should^ 
consist of an Archbishop, three Bishops, and an 
indclinile number of inferior clergy. We do not 
believe that the British subjects in India exceed 
thirty thousand, including the army; consequently, 
two clergymen at each capital, and twelve chap- 
lains for the army, appears to be a competent 
number, and that is* the present establishment. 
But Mr. Buchanan goes on to explain very fairly 
and fully^ what is his object in ])ro})osing a!i eccle- 
siastical establisluncnt : it is, as he says, to con - 
vert fifty millions of men to Christianity, which 
in another gemjration he supposes to be very pnic- 
licable. 

No Englishman could object to this plan, un- 
less he was convinced of its impracticability, and 
convinced also that the very attempt wo^ld in- 
evitably lose the British empire in India. I'he 
Mahomedans, whose zeal for making converts by 
the sword lias always been notorious, found it im- 
{lossible to conv'ert the Hindoos, and they very 
early gave up the point. We are now the sove- 
reign power over both Mahomedans and Hindoos, 
and it has been our invariable practice to pay the 
most sacred attention to the religious opinions and 
prejudices of both descriptions of our sulijects. 

When Marqni-' Wellesley obtained cession,of 
a part of the dominions of the Nabob of Oude, 
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jicling tipon the wihC princl[)]cs wiiich had inva-' 
riably ni, irked ihc Ihitisli G(;vei in hi ludia,. 
he sent the iolluvving orders to the Resident a*^ 
Lucknow ; “ In considering the ineasincs to be 
“ adojited, it will occur to you, that no prooecd- 
“ iiw can be more calculated to coii'-iliate all do* 
“ scriptions and classes of people than a liberal at- 
“ tenlion to the relig-ious eslablishincnts and cha- 
“ ritable foundations of the country. I accord-- 
“ ingly authorize you to take the necessary steps 
for ailiirding the pcopde of Oude the most amjile 
“ satisfaction on this subject ; and I desire you 
“ will furnish me with a slatcuient of such public 
endowments of bath tlie Hindoo and Malio- 

tt 

“ medan religion, as you may propose to conlirni 
“ or extend." 

These instructions do infinite credit to Maniuis 
Wellesley ; and we have heard, from private ac- 
counts, that he displayed llie same spirit of con- 
ciliation on another oecas’.on. 

Mr. Buclianan is Vice Provost of the College 
in ( alcutla. lie [irupi'sed as a thesis for juibliC 
disj)ut:':tioii, the supenuir excellence of the Clnis- 
tian rel'giou over that of Mahomcil c-r the Shaster. 
The Alahoinedan and Hindoo piofesoors of the 
College w aited upon the Marquis, and represented 
to him the unfairness of such a thesis. His Lord- 
ship instantly ordered it to he abandoned, and 
assured them the British Government would con- 
tinue to pay the most sacred regard to the rcli- 
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gion aticl tlfe customs of every description of 
their subjects. Mr. Buehanaii in his book pro- 
poses that the destitute children of MahiOtncdans 
?lnd Hindoo's should by compulsion embrace the 
Christian religion. If his plan were ^idoj)ted, and 
if tlic ecclesiastical establishment which he and the 
Bishop of London conceive to be indispensably 
necessary for India, were to be fonne<l, what 
would be the conclusion of the people of India ? No 
other than this: that if they could not be reasoned 
out of the religion of their forefathers, they would 
be compelled to embrace Christianity. We know 
that we are incapable* of resorting to compulsion 
to cflect such a purpose ; but if the natives were to 
see a mMuber of clergymen spread ov('r Indostan, 
paid and encouraged by the British Government, 
they would feel the inost* serious alarm. Although 
the regulations for the native troops on the Coast 
as to dress W'cre* not all carried into eftect, they 
were j)iiblicly known. One was, a material cjiangc 
111 the form of the turban; a second, that the 
Hindoos should not wear the red marks on thei.'- 
foreheads, nor car-rings in their ears when on 
duty — both distinguishing marks of their religion ; 
and a third, that the beards should be uniformly 
cut. The native troops in V'^cllore w'ere led on to 
mutiny, by being told that the next measure of 
the British Government would be, to order tUan 
to become Christians. It is w'cll known,* that the 
Portuguese in the ] 6 th century lost thg territorial 
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doiulnion which they had acquired, By tiidir ixal 
for converting the natives to Christianity. 

Missionaries can do no mischief in India if they 
^arc treated as formerly, neither encouraged nof 
oppressed. But if men paid by the, British Go- 
vernment in India are encouraged to make "con- 
verts’ to Christianity, our empire will be in more 
danger than what it was from a French or a 
Mahratta war. 

We hope and believe that no further ill effects 

I 

will be produced by the late mutiny at Vellore, 
and that it will not be thought necessary to keep 
up so large an European force in India as twenty- 
five thousand men, nor so numerous a body of 
native troops. If, instead of a revenue ef fifteen 
millions, we had a revenue of twenty-five millions, 
ol" what cansequence would it be, provided the 
whole were alisorbed by our expenses ? 

Mr. Grant has very fairly and candidly stated 
the causes to which we must attribute the failure 
of the calculation formed by Lord Melville in 
1793 . At that period, with an Indian revenue of 
less than ten millions, we had a clear available sur- 
plus of one million. From causes not depending 
at all upon the Company, their expenses at home 
have greatly increased, while from the same 
causes their sales have been diminished. The 
Company does but participate in the common ca- 
lamity attendant upon a protracted war. The na- 
tional debt has been trebled since 1793> and there 
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is no sale, though at a very reduced price, for a 
considerable part of the produce of the West India 
islands. 

For the state of our affairs in India the Di- 
rectors arc in no degree res[)onsible ; they have 
<lisplaycd the most laudable anxiety to increase tiie 
export trade from Great Britain to India, and they 
have succeeded. They have encouraged and im- 
proved every branch of trade in India, but the 
establishments noeessjry for the preservation of 
India were not of their formation ; the responsi- 
bility rests with the Board of Commissioners, who 
have avowed their sole responsibility. 

Marquis Wellesley was selected for the govern- 
ment of India by Mr. I’itt. In the great mea- 
sures of his adminisUation, the conquest of My- 
sore, the Mahratta war, and tlie subsidiary treaties, 
he acted from himself. '^I'he result was this, that 
he acquired an additional revenue of five milliotis, 
and contracted a debt of twenty millions sterling. 
No one will dispute this fact, that by the conquest 
of Mysore, and the di-struetion of the powerful 
ally of France, Tippoo Sultaun, Lord Wellesley 
gave additional security to the British empire in 
India. He was aetiuited bv the same sense of 
public duty in his subsequent political measures, 
whatever dillei cnce of opinion may e.\ist as to the 
policy of those measures, namely, the.Mahratta 
war and the subsidiary treaties. But if wc con- 
sider the East India Company as a temporary body.. 
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ivrto.'C charter is to expire in u few yeat''’j Lord 
Wellciiloy has not ('onsnllrd iheir interests, bc- 
ciinse it was tl: ir interest to look to immediate 
profit, without a view to future advantage. If 
the same scale of ox| -‘nse which was safiicicnt for 
17<)S, had eoiitimicd to this day, the Company 
would have 'been nearly free from debt in India, 
insUaid of owing there thirty millions sterling. 
Ihit those who know the constitution of the Com- 
p.ii!y, know that lliey have no political power, and 
if they had such a power, they might use it for 
temporary advantages, though uliimatily to the 
loss or dishonour of the British nation. Such at 
least was the arguirtcnt used in 1784, when the 
Legislature conferred upon a Board of C'ommis- 
.sioners the complete control over every part of 
the Company’s affairs, except those which related 
strictly to commerce. 

The great question, asapjilicd to the British na- 
tion, is this, Whether the extension of our empire 
in India, and the acquisition of a revenue of five 
millions sterling, is of advantage, or the reverse ? 
Ill a pecuniary point of view, the question is easily 
answered. Tlie interest of the debt contracted in 
this acquisition is £^],()00,000 at 8 per cent. ; 
and if the addition to our expenses is ^3,400,000, 
now that peace is restored on the whole continent 
of India, we arc just as we were as to a surjilus 
in 1798, and owing twenty millions more than 
we did at that period. But on the other hand, wc 
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have destroyed our luost formidable enemy, and 
the ally of Kianec ; nor can we have any thing to 
dread from»a Mahratta power in future. 

Much has been said of the fallacv'of Indian at'- 
counts , and of the complete failure of the pro- 
mises held out b) Lord Melville in .1/93. ’We 
affirm, that the accounts were tniuutcly correct 
in 1793 , and that since that period the resources 
of India have been e;reatly increased. On this 
important head thcicfdre there was no fallacy in 
Lord Melville’s a. '.nuiits. VV’e'lo not I’ccu.se him 
td’ fallacy on the oSiitr, .md the material branch 
of the accounts, namely, the use to which, these 
re.«omces were to be applied ; but wo .say, tiiat 
here he was ‘grossly mistaken, because the expen.ses 
of India have beyouef cijculation almost exceeded 
]ii:'. estimate of them. Ilis calculations went on 
the i ‘ea of jtoacu both in Europe and in India. 
I’hose who rcter to his Speech in 1793, w ill lipd llie 
fact to b(; as we have stated it : but we affirm, that 
tlic Company oaimot l)e charged with dec(‘ptiMi of 
any kind, nor arc they responsible for the failure, 
of Lord Melville’s calculations in 171P* 

Accustomed as \vc luive been to an increase of 
our national debt, thcic arc many w’ho conceive a 
d(.‘bL in India of thirty millions to be of little con- 
sequence, because w e have a revenue of more than 
fourteen millions. Wc liow'cvcr conceive it an 
evil of a very alarming magnitude, because at ,8 
per cent, the interest of a debt of 30 millions h 
C 
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^2. 400. OOP j and we can raise no taxes in India. 
We cannol increase our landed revenue, at least 
,not to any considerable amount, and even that 
must b(! fron'i the ceded or coiKjnered countries. 
'I'he iiivescinciit must be kept uj), or the inami- 
factiircs would be lost in future. It is for His Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers to determine whether the surplus 
in India shall in future be three, twi?, or one mil- 
lion. The I)irect,'/rs liave ikj power, because the 
strength of our hi'ti.’.n annie.^ must be settled by 
the King’s India o'linisters. If the army in Lord 
Cornwallis’s administration m 179-1 would be of 
sufficient strengtli to answer every purpose of peace 
or war now, the surplus in India uould.he mort; 
than three millions sterling, and less or more ac- 
cording to what the cxpi'iises of the army in India 
shall be in future. But as far as we can judge, it 
seems to be the jrolicy of the Khig’s Ministers ra- 
ther to increase, than to diminish, the strength of 
the army in India. If that be the policy, he must 
indeed be very' ignorant or very sanguine, wb.o 
looks for the surplus of a single shilling : and it 
aj.'pi ars to the writer that the alarm oecasioiu'd 
by the mutiny at k'cllorc has induced Ilis Ma- 
jesty’s Minisicrs to make a great addition to the 
European force in India, and for which addition 
Sir George Bailow had not provided most cer- 
tainly in the estimate alluded to by Mr. Grant at 
the India House. If siu li an increase of thcEii- 
rojK'an force in India were necessary, it is inclan- 
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choly to reflect, ‘that by our own folly we have 
creiitcd the necessity, at a time when our finances 
are so low, in India, and when this country has so 
many demands for men. It has been tlie fashioh 
to lay the whole blame of the late mutiny on the 
Madras government and Sir John Craddock. It 
is clear, however, that the Commander in Chief 
was struck with the great change proposed to lie 
made in the dress of the Sepoys, and that he 
asked whether such a change would not intcricre 
V. their religious customs. lie was answered 
bs t !di of!i(x;rs, thatjit would tsoi, and yi' ld.e ! his 
OV.1J jiiugrnent lo that of others. But tin use 
which Tip[)oo Sultaun’s sons made of th.e regu- 
lations,* was to represent them as ])i-eparatory to 
our plan for compdling them to become Chris- 
tians. It is incumbent therefore on tl;e ICing’s 
Ministers to sujjport Sir George Barlow in the 
means that he has taken to quiet the minds of the 
natives on this subject ; and when that is d?)ne, it 
the disproportion between the European and native 
troops was as one to twenty^ it will be of no con- 
.sequence, while the Sepoy regiments are fully of- 
ficered and ably commanded. 

The subject strikes the writer as of such im- 
portance, that he cannot avoid again recurring to 
it, because he is convinced, that though the regu- 
lations as to dress might have occasioned mudli 
murmuring, the blood of our countrymen woull 
not have been shed at Vellore, had not the natlVe 
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troops been persuaded, that we should proceed to 
cuiiij»el tliein to become Christians. 

In the newspaper of this day we read that Mr. -i 
Buchanan, the Vice-Provost ot the C»^Ileg;e in Cal- 
cutta, has given two sums of five huncTred pounds 
each to our universities, for the best prose disser- 
tation, on a subject highly dangerous to be agi- 
tated — tlic ]'iactibahility of ('onverting tlie na- 
tives of India to the Cliristian religion. If what has 
;ib'ea(iv liappened does not “open the eyes of His 
Majestv’s Ministers, if they do not feed tlie ne- 
cessity of disavowing their participation in the vi- 
sionarv scheme' of Mr. Buchanan, our empire in 
India is not wortli a year's purchase. 

We know that those wlio are most zealous for 
the conversion of the nati.ves of India to Christia- 
nitv wonld be incapable of resorting to lire and the 
sword, as the l’(/rtugucse did in the sixteenth ccu- 
tiirv, to attain their object. But will it be pos- 
sit)ie to convince tin* natives of India, that if the 
(h)veMiment intcrfcris on this subject, it will not 
n’liinialdv I'.ave recourse to compulsion ? Suppose 
for (aie moment that ihc Ministers were to adopt 
llie opinion of tiie Bishop of London and Mr. 
Biiebanaii, as to the indispensable necessity of an 
ocelcslastical estal)lisliment for India, to consist of 
an Arelibisliop, three Bishops, and a regiment of 
inferior < Un'gy sjrread over Indostaii — we say no- 
thing of the cxjrense, though that would amount 
to two hundred thousand poiuids a year at the least ; 
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the Ai'chhlshop linnst bo next In rank to tlio. Go- 
vernor (TOiKTaL with a salary cloul)lo to I hat of 
Ilis Grace of Cant(‘r1)ury ; tlu'. IVi^hons ('oiild not 
have le^rs tl^an 1 5,000 a y(*ar each, and tiieuifi?- 
rior cler^n'^'Oiild not !)e cx])ecU‘(l to leave Iviiyland 
at a less salary than ,^£,’1000 a year. 

I'he natives of fndia arc already a civilized 
pco[)l<.^ ; tluw u ere so, as Mr,, Burke truly said, 
while we were yet in th(' woods ; they reascjn well; 
they have seen the ^n'ogressivc inert'ase of our 
army since 1765, and tliey see that vve now pos- 
sess all that isS wortl) having in Indostan. But lii- 
therto they have remarked that we have not only 
left to them the free exercise of llieir religion, but 
with a t\ isa and liberal policy we have continued, 
and in nianv instanses extended, their rclioioiis 
foundations, whether Mahoinedan or of the Hin- 
doos. Our otFicers acciuire their language, and 
respect their ItK'al and religious eustoins. The 
gentlemen of the ('i\'il service, who arc em*j[)!o)ed 
in tlie Jiulieial or revenue hranclu's, mwst be com- 
plete masters of the Persian and llindostan lan- 
guage, and thoroughly acquainted with theHindvK) 
and iVIahomedan (xule of laws. What would their 
sensations be, if Mr. Bnchanairs ])lan were ad()[)U 
ed ? They would sen*. Princes in our church, rank- 
ing next to th(‘ (iovenior General, and a body of 
('Itagymcn sj)r(';id over India, for tin*, dechircd pur- 
pose of eonvciting fifty millions of people to t!ie 
Ghristi;:n rfligic.n. Mr. Bnchanairs liook is*mdst 
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probably translated by this time into the languages 
of India, and in that book the object which he 
has in view is fairly avowed. He would commence 
by^ compelling the destitute children of Maho- 
medans and Hindoos to become Christians. The 
people of India would conclude that we were de- 
termined to < arry their conversion by compulsion, 
if we could not succeed by other means. 

It is necessary therefore that the King’s Mi- 
nisters should in their own name repeat the as- 
surances so often given by Lord Wellesley and his 
predecessors, and repeated latterly by Sir George 
Barlow, that wc should continue to pay the most 
sacred regard to their religious opinions and to 
local customs, and that they should disavow all 
particij)ation in the visionary and impracticable 
plan of converting them to Christianity. The 
Missionaries now in India, or those who may go 
thither in future, should be treateefby our Govern- 
ment as they formerly were by the native princes. 
In that ease they may be as zealous as possible 
without doing mischief. Mr. Buchanan says, that 
the Four Gospels liave been translated, and libe- 
rally distributed. If that was done at the expense 
of the Bible Society of England, or of the other 
religious societies in Europe, the measure was 
laudable ; but if at the expense of the Company, 
and from their press, it was most impolitic, and 
made use of, no doubt, by the fonS of Tippoqr 
Suitaun to excite the Sepoys to mutiny. The true 
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line foi* the Britisji Government to pursue is ob- 
vious : let Missionaries make as many converts as 
they can, but give tliein no support on the one 
iTand, nor Jliscoiiragement on the other. The, 
human inind^is easily misled, when a favourite ob- 
ject is in pursuit. Mr. Buchanan publishes in his 
book a letter written by George the First to a 
German Missionary in India, and also a letter 
from Dr. Wake, then Arehbishop of Canterbury, 
111 both letters the piety and zeal of the Missionary 
are warmly and justly commended : but in truth, 
these letters arc as inapplicable to the present time, 
as to the days of Adam. I'hc German Missionary 
resided in the dominions of a native prince, and 
we had ilieu neither power nor territory in India, 
That prince pennitled^the German to preach the 
Gospel, and. George the First was pleased w'ith his 
success. Let us copy the examp-lo of the native 
princes in allowirtg the Missionaries of this day 
to preach the Gospel also, but there let us fitop, 
unless we wish to sacrifice the lives of pur coun- 
trymen, and to lose our empire in India. Mr. 
Buchanan has been liberally paiil by the Company, 
or he could not have spared a thousand pounds 
for tvvo prose dissertations on speculative and very, 
dangerous subjects. The contradiction, to be sure, 
is wonderful. Marquis Wellesley, with a laud- 
able anxiety to conciliate our new subjects in 
Oude, proposes to increase, and even to' extend ^ 
the religious establishments in tlial country. ^r< 
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Buchanan, who receives his pay from thfe Com- 
pany, publishes a book, in which he asserts that 
it is very practicable to convert the natives to 
•^Christianity, and he gives a thousand pounds of 
the money which he has received from the Cllom- 
pany, to establish his own opinions in our Uni- 
versities. 

Let us hope therefore that nicasurcs will be 
taken to convince the natives of India, that the 
British Government is as anxious at this moment, 
as it has ever been, to preserve to them the free 
exercise of their religion, and to regard their local 
habits of every kind. When their apprehensions 
are removed, we need not be alarmed at any dis- 
proportion of numbers between the British and tlie 
native troops. In every pohh of vi(;w it is of im- 
portance, that we should reduce our European 
force as low as possible, consistently with the secu- 
rity of our empire. Let it be’ recollected, that, 
with' six battalions of Sepoys, .md with less than a 
third of t.he number of i,,iicers now attached to a 
battalion, Gcnei!i! Goddard marched across the 
continent of inderstan from Calpy to Guzzerat, 
and derealed iMadajec Scindia. Let the gallantry 
of our native troops in the cami)aigns of Sir Eyre 
Coote, Lord Cornwallis, and in the late wars with 
Tippoo Sultaun and the Mahrattas, be considered ; 
let us remember with what readiness several bat- 
talions embarked on the expedition to Egypt ; ami 
thcvi we shall be convinced, that while they artt 
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v.i'11 paid, ably commanded as they ever have been, 
iTiid every attention paid to their religious ha- 
.l»its and load eustoins, we may p!;ice the strictest 
eoulidence on their persomi! attachment to us. 

No two relie-ions ran be more distinct than the 
MalK)inc‘(laii tmd llie Hindoo; yot \vc mix 
rvlalionicdiins and Hindoos In our Si*poy batta- 
lions: lluMuon aa^i'oo toi^cUier perfectly well. Tlie 
(Jliristian ivlig'ion is as different, as we think it is 
superior to eitlu r. IVo jealousy was ever enter- 
tained either hy Mahomedan or Hindoo princes 
because Missionaries were settled in their countries, 
wlio now and then converted one of their subjects 
to Christianity. No jealousy will now be enter- 
tained of tlieir having similar success, while the 
British Goverwment,* wjncli stands in posses- 
sion of the power formerly enjoyed by the native 
princes, is eonteyted merely with following their 
example ; but if it goes further, India is lost to 
Great Britain. 

Of this important truth we never have con- 
versed with a single gentleman who has served in 
India that entertains the smallest doubt. 

Two j)amj)h!cts iiavc lately been published on 
the impolicy of an exclusive trade to India. Wc 
are not now to consider whether it was politic or 
not to grant an exclusive trade to a Company as 
far back even as the reign of Oueen Amrc. But 
we presume these gentlemen will admit, that i^f 
there had been no East India Company, so* far 
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from our possessing an cxtensiv’c empire in India, 
we should not have had a ractory there. TIkS 
question when the Charter expires will b‘_ .this 4 
Whether the British nation will most consult its 
own interest by granting to the Crown* an innnense 
empire in India, and by throwing the trade open, 
or by renewing the Charter ? Whetb.cr, retisoning 
from general principles as these writers do, follow- 
ing the example of Doctor Adam Smith, they arc 
right, as applied to a situation unexampled in an- 
cient or modern history, is a material consi- 
deration. We think, that very gr<’at danger to our 
constitution, and ruin to individuals, would be the 
consequence of abolishing the East India Com- 
pany ; but we leave the detail to abler heads than 
ours. Tije reflections \yhicli these writers have 
cast upon the Directors arc in the highest degree 
illiberal and unjust. They say that, since 17C)3, 
the pir»;tors have so grossly mismanaged their 
affairs as to be loaded with debt, and involved in 
the greatest diflicullies both at home and abroad. 
Admitting the distress, we ask them to prove the 
deliiuiucncy of the Court of Directors. Have they 
neglected to push the export trade, which is of so 
much importance to England, to its utmost pos- 
sible extent ? The great increase of their exports 
will prove that they have not. Will any man say, 
that, rather than borrow morrey, they ought to 
have stopped their home investments, because, 
from unexpected events, their sales decreased, and 
Bengal goods fell in value? Are these writers 
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ftware of the fatal consequences that must have 
followed in India if the investments had been dis- 
continued ^for a single year ? Did they present 
false aecounts to Parliament in 1793 ? Will any 
man say that at that time, after defraying our ex- 
penses of every kind, ineluding the interest of the 
debt of ten millions, there was not a clear avail- 
able surplus of one million sterUng ? What was 
the probability then ? it was this, that in future 
years the surplus would increase. Who supposed 
in 1793 that the war in Europe would have con- 
tinued for fourteen years, with a short armed 
truce, as we may c^l it, for fourteen months ? 
Were not the calculations of Lord Melville, in 
1793, 4II made upon the idea of a continued 
peace ? Without any reference at all to India, have 
not the expenses of the Company in England been 
greatly increased, and their sales diminished, solely 
in consajuciice of the war in Europe ? 

With respect to the transactions in India, ^those 
who have studied the subject must know, that 
ever since the year J784, the political power 
and the responsibility rest with the Board of Com- 
missioners for the affairs of India. This responsi- 
bility Lord Melville has again and again avowed. 
Those who choose to investigate the subject will dis- 
cover, that the increase of the debt in India, since 
J793, has been owing to the following causes : 

1st, To the great addition made to the number 
of our troops. 

B 
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2dly, To the extra expense^ of the war with 
Tippo'o Sultaun, and afterwards with the Mah- 
rattas. 

3dly, To the services ordered by His Majesty V 
Ministers, for which the Company^ has already 
been repaid three millions sterling in England. 

4thly, To an increase in the civil charges of the 
East India Company, unauthorized by the Court 
of Directors. 

If the army is now unnecessarily numerous, as 
we think it is, where doei^ the responsibility rest 
With the Board of Commissioners. The war 
with Tippoo Sultaun, which all parties conceive 
was both politic and just, was the act of Lord 
Wellesley; so was the Mahratta war, ori the jus- 
tice and policy of which there is a difference of 
opinion. It is as contrary to fact, as it is absurd 
and illiberal, to impute the embarrassments in 
India to the Court of Directors. Suppose the 
Charter were to expire to-morrow, and India trans- 
ferred to the Crown, we should be glad these gen- 
tlemen would point out what political power the 
Crown would have, beyond what it possesses at the 
present moment. 

Prior to the year 1784 the Directors did indeed 
possess great political power. It was then the fa- 
shion to speak of the absurdity of twenty-four 
merchants and captains of Indiamen being left to 
manage the affairs of a mighty empire, although 
under their management, and by the bravery and 
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abilities of their civil and military servants 'acting 
under their orders, that empire had been acquired, 
•and considerably augmented during the calamitous 
period of the American war. Muck was said oT 
the want o( vigour and abilities of the Directors, 
of the extravagance of their servants, of their com- 
mencing unjust and unnecessary wars, and of the 
oppression under which the natives laboured. To 
remedy these imaginary evils, the political power 
and the power of the sword were transferred from 
the Company to the Crown. An abstract propo- 
sitiftu was voted in Parjiament, that it was contrary 
to the honour, the policy, and the wish of the 
British nation to extend her empire in India. It 
was affirmdtl at the same time, that the civil and 
military establishments of the Company were to be 
put upon a more economical footing ; and now 
let us see what was done under the authority of 
the Crown. I'he exj)ense of the civil establish- 
ment was greatly increased; the peace establishfnent 
of the army, fixed in 1785, was nearly 5ouble the 
amount of the peace establishment of 177 ^ 5 the 
British empire iti India has been extended by the 
sovereignty of the Carnatic, the Northern Circars, 
and a considerable part of Oude, being transferred 
to the Company ; the flourishing kingdom of My- 
sore and the province of Cuttack, became ours 
by conquest ; the Nizam of the Deccan surren- 
dered a part of his dominions in commutation for 
a subsidy for our 'troops employed to defend Jiis 



countiy ; the Rajah of Tanjore clid the same ; we 
have a subsidiary treaty with the Peshwa of the* 
Mahratta empire : so that, in fact, vwth the ex- 
*leption of Sjndia, Holkar, and the Rajah of Be- 
rar, we are the sovereign of Indo^tan. What 
does this prove ? Either that the charge of un- 
bounded ambition, and an eager desire .to extend 
the British empire in India, was 'a groundless 
charge when preferred against the Directors and 
their servants, or that thee King’s Ministers have 
acted iijjon the very principles which they so 
strongly condemned in 178.^,. 

We would advise gentlemen who write in future 
upon the impolicy of an exclusive trade to India, 
to study the political constitution of the Company 
as established by law, before they censure the 
Court of Directors for acts which, if they merit 
censure at all, are the acts of the Board of Com- 
missioners, or of those acting under their autho- 
rity.' _ 

Mr. Qrant, the Deputy Chairman, has been 
violently censured in the Morning Chronicle for 
his late speech in the General Court, That gen- 
tleman we think, from our personal knowledge of 
him, is incapable of asserting what he does not 
believe to be true, or of delivering his sentiments 
on a subject which he docs not understand. But 
when he said that in J 807-8 there would be a sur- 
plus of 'one million, he quoted Sir George Barlow’s 
.letter as his authority. 
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Mr. Grant most truly stated, that meisures 
Adopted in India without the authority of tlie IX- 
■ectors had 'increased the debt to so alarming ft 
height, and left them with a deficit nistead of a 
surplus. Tfie fact cannot be disputed. Since 
J798 a debt of twenty millions was contracted in 
India. Mr. Grant also very truly stated the causes 
of the Company’s embarrassments in England- 
increased expenses and diminished sales, both oc- 
casioned by the long wJt in Europe. 

Mr. Grant by no means disputes the accuracy 
of •ror Philip Francis’^! statement ; but he very 
clearly exculpates his own Court from the censures 
(not of Sir Philip Francis, who reasons candidly 
atid fairl^ cJf the two writers on the impolicy of 
an exclusive trade to Ifldia, 

Sir Philip Francis was a member of the Supreme 
Council from 1 7,74 to 1 780. Our annual reve- 
. nues were trifling in those days on a comparison 
with what they arc at present : yet the Bengal 
treasury was full ; there was no debt in hidia ; and 
very large investments w'ere sent to England, as 
well as pecuniary supplies to Madras, Bombay, 
and China. What was it that first interrupted this 
prosperity ? War. The war with France, which 
brought on a Mahratta war, and afterwards an in^^ 
vasion of the Carnatic by Hyder Ally Cavvn, Our 
military establishment was necessarily ii^creased, 
and we concluded that war with honour and with 

I 

|)rofit also ; for the interest of the debt contracted 
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was not equal to the additional revenues obtained 
during the war. Sir Philip Francis knows per- 
.^^tly well, that if, on the return of peace through? 
out India, oQr army had been rcducec^ to the peace 
establishment of 1774, there would have been a 
very considerable surplus in India for the purchase 
of investments and the gradual liquidafion of the 
debt contracted* during the war. He knows also 
that no blame can be imputed to the Directors for 
their not reverting to the peace establishment of 
3774 , because the whole power was transferred to 
the Board of Control by Mr. Pitt’s Bill of 1 784, 
and the responsibility of the Directors was at an 
end. 

The army in India was pnt upon a"ne\v and an 
increased establishment. , Jp’rom that day to this 
it has gone on increasing, until the expense of it 
in war more than absorbs the resources of India, 
great as they are. 

In 1774 , the whole revenues of India did not 
amount to seven millions sterling : yet in I77^>, 
while Sir Philip Francis was a member of the Ben- 
gal Government, there was no debt in India, and 
above a million sterling in the treasury. Now we 
have a revenue of fourteen millions three hundred 
thousand pounds ; yet it was estimated, that in 
1805-6 our expenses in India would be more, by 
two millions and a half, than o ir receipts, that is, 
they would be nearly seventeen Inillions sterling. 

The writer conceives, that the d:xtimate of 1 805-(^ 
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was a \tar esfimatQ, and that the expenses our 
armies in India in a war, and more particularly in 
a Mahratta war, are treble what they are in peace ; 
&nd he is confirmed in this idea from the expect^,, 
ations held put by Sir George Barlow, that in 
J 807-8 there will be a surplus of one million 
sterling. To create sudi a surplus, the expenses 
of 1807-8'’ fnust be ^3,655,957 less than the 
estimated expenses of 1 805-6. If such a saving 
were made merely by the return of peace, how 
much further might, not that saving be carried, if 
a redj^ction were to take place in the numbers of 
our* army ? This may *be made, as applied to na- 
tive troops, without any real diminution of our 
strength.^ We believe there are now in India 
(Sixty-six .regiments, or one hundred and twenty 
battalions, of Sepoys, each regiment consisting of 
iwo battalions. If the number of men in each 
battalion were rcdwced one third, the saving would 
be very great ; and we know that in three ^ays, 
should a necessity arise, we could at any time in- 
crease the number to a war establishment. We 
pay no bounty-money in India for native rfecruits ; 
and such is the attention paid to the discipline of 
our Sepoys, that they would be fit for service in a 
very short time. 

On our Bengal frontier we have most undoubt- 
edly acquired very ^reat additional security by the 
cqssion of the Doilb, Rohilcund, Corah, and Al- 
^habad, to the C^jpany, in commutation of the 
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pecuniary subsidy heretofore paid by the ^Jabob of 
Oude. The cession of Cuttack, by which ocr 
possessions in Bengal are joined to the Northern 
•Circars, was a most valuable acquisition. To this 
we have added the Carnatic, Tanjore, and the 
whole of Ti j)poo Sultaun's dominions. The Nizam 
and the Peshwa are in strict alliance with us : the 
former has ceded to us districts producing seven 
hundred thousand pounds a year, in payment of 
troops that protect his reipaining dominions ; and 
we receive a subsidy in money from the Peshwa 
annually, in return for which a body of our V-oops 
is stationed in his dominions. With so immense 
an empire as we now possess in India, and to com- 
ply with our engagements to the Peshw'^, the Ni- 
zam, and the Nabob of Oude, it is lindoubiedl / 
necessary to keep up a very large military forc'a 
in India. Ten tliousand European artillery, ca- 
valry, and infantry, sixteen regihnents of native ca- 
valry, and one hundred and twenty-six battalions of 
Sepoys ,of 500 men in each battalion, which at 
the shortest notice might be increased to double 
that number, would be a most respectable force ; 
and if peace continues, which we have every rea- 
son to believe it will, the writer is confident, that, 
even with so large a military establishment, there 
would be an annual surplus of at least three mil- 
lions sterling. Powerful as F ranee is in Europe, 
what can she do against us in*'l'ndia ? In what put 
I o{ India from the Coast of ^oromandel to tbjs 

4 
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Bay of Bengal, could she land ten thousanll men ? 

' What would be the expense of such an armament, 

' when she must send bullion to pay her troops, and 
provisions in transports to feed them ? From 
France we have nothing to dread in India ; and 
there is no native power that can oppose us with 
the least'^rospect of success. Under these cir- 
cumstances, 'therefore, it is for’ the King’s India 
Minister to consider how far the army in India 
can be reduced. As fo the Directors, they have 
no jpore power than the writer of these sheets. 
They may, it is truej originate a dispatch, to the 
Government of Bengal ; but if the President of 
the Board of Commissioners should differ from 
them ini opinion, their dispatch will be wastcw 
paper ; and the same* up,on every subject relative to 
India that is not purely comrnercial. 

We have jusl read some observations on Mr. 
Grant’s Speech, written, as we suppose, by a friend 
of Marquis Wellesley, in which Mr. Grant is ac- 
cused of absurdity, for expressing a wfsh that the 
Company had an annual sui'plus to employ in the 
purchase of an investment, at a time when they 
have seven millions in goods in their warehouses 
for which there is no immediate sale. Lord Welles- 
ley himself knows too much of India to approve 
of so absurd an. attack on the Directors. The 
^ompany cannoUwdth safety relinquish, tlieir in- 
vestments, though for a time they may sell for 
less than the P|jl™e cost, or although thjj^ should 
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be obli|;ed to purchase their investments with bof-* 
rowed money. Mr. Grant stated a fact, which 
every man who understands any thing of India af- 
fairs must know to be true, that by the acts of Mar- 
quis Wellesky the debt of the Company had been 
increased in Bengal, and that, instead of a surplus, 
there was a deficit. Whether these^.>iicts were 
right or wrong, is another question.* Mr. Grant 
merely spoke to the causes of the present embar- 
rassments of the East India Company. These 
causes are obvious to every man of commoi\ un- 
derstanding; increased expenses and diminisfu-ii 
sales at home, both the consequences of the war in 
Europe ; increase of debt and of expenses in India, 
both resulting from war; and the Increase of 
military establishments. ^ But it does not follow f 
that Lord Wellesley *s to blame ; on the contrary, 
as we are convinced he never a(:ted from corrupt 
or from personal motives, the utmost that can • 
possibly be said against him is this, that his judg- 
ment waS erroneous. Mr. Grant does not go 
even thus far. It remains to be proved that he 
has been wrong. If Marquis Wellesley were at 
the head of the Board of Commissioners, we be- 
lieve it would form such an establishment for 
India as should pay the interest of the debt con- 
tracted during his administration, and, after de- 
fraying all other expenses, leavi^ a surplus of thr^c 
millions. But if he even did Uiis, it would n 
at 411 weaken Mr. Grant’s argunvnt. The^ fact 

4 
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to Marquis Wellfisley is perfectly clear. Vie has 
added five millions a year to the revenues of the 
East India .Company ; he has increased their debt 
from ten to thirty millions sterling^ he has nt/t 
left a powei^in India from which we can have any 
rational dread in future ; and he has totally destroy- 
ed that Mwer which was in close alliance with 
France. the advantages which, if properly 

used, are to result from his acts, can scarcely be 
felt, to any extent at least, during the short period 
that remains of the Company’s Charter. They will 
«fi',er be felt if so great a revenue as fourteen mil- 
lions three hundred thousand pounds a year is to 
be expended in the support of our India establish- 
ments, in paying the interest of the debt of 
India. 

In this opinion we &re convinced Sir Philip 
Francis will agree with us. “'^f the revenues of 
India do not exceed the expenses of India, of 
what advantage is India to Great Britain ? • How 
can we say it is the brightest jewel in ^e British 
Crown ? \ 

Many persons are of opinion that it would be a 
fortunate circumstance for Great Britain if our 
West India islands were ceded to /l^merica : these 
islands are a grave for British troops, and. an enor- 
mou^expense to England. India, on the con- 
tra*^ has been alsource of great wealth to the 
Mother-country./ The extension of our empire 
in India, since tjfc year 1784, has most undqubt-* 

f 1 



cdly produced temporary evils, bficause the addi- 
tional resources acquired by that extension have 
not been equal to the additional exj)enscs. A 
private gentleqian of ^1000 a year, who spends 
but ^800, is a rich man ; one of ^5000 who 
spends six, is poor. So it is with the Company ; 
she was rich when, with a revenue of Jbess thaft 
seven millions, in>l 776 > she had a million surplus, 
and above a million in the treasury of Bengal. 
She may be rich again, if, with a revenue of four- 
teen millions three hundred thousand pounds, she 
can reduce her annual expenses in India to 
millions. 

In discussing political questions a certain degree 
of acquaintance with the subject is supp(^/ed to be 
requisite ; but men have written on the past and 
present state of India . who really were ignorant of 

,r** . 

the constitution of^'the East India Company. So 
great a statesman as Mr. Fox once proposed a plan 
for the better government of India, and, in hia 
opening speech, betrayed an ignorance which would 
have beei?* exposed by an Ensign who had been six 
months in the service. Mr. Burke had industry, 
but he was a madman on the subject of India. 
Sir Philip Francis possesses both talents and in- 
dustry. He was a member of the Supreme Coun- 
cil from 177 ^ to 1780: he was deeply impressed 
with the wisdom of the insti/ictions which he 
carried out from the Court of Directors, that the 
and prosperity of Bengal w'\re to be the first 
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objects of the Bdhgal Government. Thisiwas also 
the opinion of Mr. Hastings; and where they dif- 
fered was^ whether that safety was best to be se- 
cured, by counteracting the views of France Jiy Op- 
posing her m the first instance. 

/From 1784 to 1801, a period of sixteen years, 
fiOrd Mcjville was the India Minister, appointed 
by law, uifScr Mr. Pitt’s Bill. ‘No man will say 
that he wanted application. 

His Lordship had* been Chairman of a Secret 
Committee, and in that character he condemned 
Vff, the strongest teyms every attempt to extend 
the British empire in India. He said much of the 
great expenses of the army in India, and of the civil 
cstablis?|Tfents. 

With these sentiments Lord Melville com- 
menced his administration .in 1784. The funda- 
mental principle of it, as pro^sed by himself and 
voted by the House of Commons, was, that to 
extend the British empire in India was contrary to 
the honour, the policy, and the interest of tiie 
British nation. But the fact is, thaN since the 
year 1784, the empire of Great Britain in India 
has been greatly extended, and its influence ex- 
tends over all Indostan. As we are of no party, 
we may be allowed to state the truth. India re- 
m.fitwid in profound peace from 1784 to 1790, 
.when Tippoo Su^4aun attacked our ally, the Rajah' 
of Travancore. ^ Lord Cornwallis remonstrated, 

' an4 receiving no satisfaction, he comm^ced hbs- 
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tilities against Tippoo Sultaun. fn two’campaigns 
the war ended by a sacrifice on the part of Tippoo 
Sultaun of one half of his dominionSj qnd of one 
harf pf his tr^sures, which were divided among 
the Company, and her allies the Mahrattas, and 
the Nizam. 

In 1799 j Ijord Wellesley’s administration, 
Tippoo Sultaun was again the aggressor, and we 
licard of the capture of Scringapatam, and of his 
death, within a few months after we were informed 
of the commencement of the war. 

Whether the abstract proposition moved ’ Uy-' 
Lord Melville, and carried in the House of Com- 
mons, can apply to this ease, any man of common 
understanding am determine. Wbat*\jjas Lord 
Melville to do ? lie was nob the author either of 
the first or the second war with Tippoo Sultaun. 
Was he, under the'^pirit of the resolution moved 
by himself, to send orders to India for restoring to 
the sons of I’ippoo Sultaun the dominions of their 
fatlier ? The idea is too absurd. The father had 
been in close alliance with France, and the con- 


quest of Mysore was of the utmost importance. 
In 1801 Lord Melville resigned, and it was subse- 
quent to his resignation that the subsidiary trea- 
ties were formed, and the Mahratta war was com- 
. menced and concluded. Whether those mci^sures 
' were right or wrong, it is clear ^at Lord Melville 
had no concern or responsibility tp them. 


contradiction to his own o^nion of the uu- 
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necessary expense of the c'nil and tniiiAry esta-i 
blish men ts prior to the fact is certain, that 

during his administration he increased considerairly 
both the one and the other. IIe«scnt thrti« Cri- 
tish regiments to India in 1787? in a period of 
profound peace, against the strong remonstrances 
of the Gnurt of Directors, who applied to Parlia*- 
inent on the occasion, though hi vain. He after- 
wards increased His Majesty’s force in India, 
which brought forward an application from the 
Coippany’s officers for an equality of rank with the 
•King’s army in India. This application, founded 
in justice, was properly attended to, though at a 
most enormous additional expense- Formerly a 
battalioH hf Sepoys was commanded by an office* 
with the rank of ca|5tain only, with a subaltern at 
the head of each company-: but when the service 
was nevv-modeljecl, the battalions were converted 
into regiments of two battalions each. Every re- 
giment had a colonel, two lieutenant-colonels, two 
majors, and a certain number of capt^ns, lieute- 
nants, and ensigns, in order that promotion a,nd 
rank might be on a par with the rank and promo- 
tion in the King’s regiments. We do not men- 
tion this change as being in any degree wrong, but 
as increasing, which it certainly did, the expenses 
in Jnflia in peace, and very considerably indeed iu- 
^ereasing them iivHvar. 

When Lord <^ive gained the battle of Plassy in 
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1757, he was a lieutenant-colonel, with only one 
major in his army, no other field officer, 
v^ir Hector Monro, in 1764, when he gtained the 
battle of Buxar, was a mjgor, and he had but one 
field officer in his army. 

But when our standing army in India after 1784, 
irt peace, was conaposed of King’s and.Company’s 
troops, it became absolutely necessary to put them 
on a similar establishment as to rank. 

o 

For all these changes, which have so increased 
the expenses of India, men who have not consi- 
dered the subject like the two writers on the ex- 
clusive commerce of the East India Company, 
blame the Court of Directors, who in fact were 
deprived both of power and responsibihey by the 
Acts of 1784 and 1793, e.\cept in points purely 
commercial. 

With a view of rendering the Company unpo- 
pular,* it has been invidiously and unjustly remark- 
ed, that tlje people of England are forced to pay 
the dividends of the proprietors, though the dis- 
tresses of the Company have been occasioned by the 
mismanagement of the Court of Directors. 

We trust that we have fully proved the injus- 
tice of such a charge. In one point, and in one 
only, can a difference of opinion .arise a?^ to the 
conduct of the Directors, and i^, is on this, whe- 
ther, when the Company could \^iot sell their Beri.- 
.gjil ^oods, they ought to have 'j|)urchased an an- 
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tilial investment t^th borrowed moti^, wbjich was 
undoubtedly trading to a loss i Before a snan he 
competent to answer this question, he ought to 
know the nature of the Company’^ investo^A^ 
that it is not made by the purchase of ge^s in 
a market, but by money advanced from time to 
time at the aurungs, which in fac^ returns again 
to the public treasury. If the preseiit war 
^ould continue fourteen years longer, or to the 
end of the Company’s charter, and if we should 
be excluded, as we now are, froin the continent 
■'of Europe, probably^ it would be better for the 
Company to sell thdr investment in Bengal to .the 
Americans. 

The ar has precisely the same efiect ori th^ 
sale of West India us upon East India produce. 
Why should the Comply jje singled out as a de- 
linquent) when in fact she suffers frcan a calamity 
which equally affects all public bodies and indivi- 
duals of every rank ? 

^rom what has been stated as the institution 
of the East India Company since 178^ it must 
be d^r to every impartial .reader, that the Court 
of Directors ate not in any degree responsible for 
the public disappointmentj and that the cairae of 
diat disappointment is most evident ; tiMa^Ute 
in the" annual revalues of India, whkh in fact 
have been .progressively increasing since 17 SA, bpt* 
’ the increased ej^nees of India, winch in J 8(9-6 

o 
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anioutited by estimate to nearly the enormous sum 
of seventeen millions sterling. 

We have proved that the power o£ regulating 
the expenses, of India, or the amount of the mi- 
litary force necessary to preserve it, 'did not de- 
pend upon the Court of Directors. 

Measures necessary for securing the p^manence 
of the British empire in India, and future advan- 
tages, might be highly prejudicial to the imme- 
diate interests of the East India Company ; and 
the case has actually happened. With all the 
economy that can be practised now, no one wiK 
say, that, while the present charter continues, the 
Company can benefit by the addition of five mil- 
lions to the resources of India, when ilf' is consi- 
dered that the debt of India is twenty millions 
higher than it was previous to that acquisition. 

If the Court of Directors were the governing 
power, it might with great justice be said, that 
they bad lost a substance by grasping at a shadow; 
but they f-Vere not the governing power ; the law 
even compelled them to sign orders which they 
disapproved, and in many cases it has happened, 
that they did sign such orders. 

The King’s India Ministers were to look 'be- 
yond the period of the Company’s charter; to con- 
sider how India could be best held and governed 
for the honour and advantage of this nation, aud 
the welfare of the natives of that country. 'I'b- 
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these Ministers was therefore given tfie power of 
forming the civil and military establishments^ of 
disposing of the revenues, and of sending, such 
orders and instructions to the respective govemj 
ments abroad, as they might think proper, ••’^e 
Directors, it is true, were the channel through 
which the orders were sent; they wrote the let- 
ters, but the Board of Commissioners approved 
or altered, or totally changed every paragraph, as 
they thought proper. Such has been the law 
since 1784. 

.V It has been said of Lord Melville, that no one 
of his predictions as* to India has been verified ; 
that of the annual half million which was to be 
paid byi ^he Company to the British nation since 
• 793, oiily one year’s payment has been made f» 
that the guarantee fund, does not exist ; that the 
debt of India is now twenty millions higher than 
it was in 1793 ? and that the Company’s affairs 
at home are much more embarrassed than they 
were in 1793. These are facts which must be 
admitted ; yet the causes which hav6^ produced 
the failure are obvious — ^an expense in India and 
at home both greatly exceeding l^rd Melville’s 
calculation, and a diminution of the Company’s 
sales in England. For the increased expenses of 
freight* &c. and the diminution of the Company’s 
sales at home, X«ord Melville cannot be respon- 
.sible, because both were occasioned by Jhe war in 
Europe. 

G 3 



For the increased expenses ih India between 
l?84 and 1801, he is clearly responsible, and has 
always avowed his responsibility ; and from 1801 
tt>the present^ time, the responsibility rests with 
his successors, not, most assuredly, with the Court 
of Directors. 

If it should be deemed necessary to prove, what 
must be evident to those who have &t all consi- 
dered the subject, that the temporary embarrass-* 
ments of the Company in India are caused by the 
increased expenses of India, we have only to refer 
to the authentic documents delivered to the House 

I 

of Commons in 17g3. By these it appears that 
the whole revenues of India on an average of three 
years, from 1787 to 1790 , were someljlijng less 
"each year than seven millions sterling ; that ther 
expenses of eveiy kind \vere nearly five millions 
three hundred thousand pounds each year, leav- 
ing a surplus of ^I,6l4,0l3, subject only to the 
payment of the interest of the India debt, which 
at that time was little more than nine millions ; so 
that the ^islear available surplus was one million 
•fifty-nine thousand one hundred and twenty-seven 
pounds. In this calculation, founded on actual 
accounts. Lord Melville did not take credit for a 
revenue of four hundred thousand pounds a year, 
acquired by the surrender of a si3;;th part of Tip- 
poo Sultaun’s dominions ; and what he asserted is 
perfectly cme, that he estimated the receipts for 
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below tReir actual amount. Wljy is it therefore 
that not one of Lord Melville’s predictions has been 
verified by the event ? For an obvious reason : be-, 
cause, subsequent to 1793, the expenses of In^j^ 
have been psogressively increasing ^om fiv^Tlhil-. 
lions three hundred thousand pounds a year, until 
by estimate for 1605-6 they would amount to 
nearly seventeen millions sterling. The expenses 
at home have also been increased since 1 793, at 
the same time that the^sales have been diminished, 
l^ut no possible blame can rest with the Court of 
Directors, either for the increase of expense, or 
the diminished sales.* Both have resulted from 
war, and from no other cause. The embarrass- 
ments irr.Iqdia do not proceed from diminished re- 
venues, but solely fijpm increased expenses since" 
179O; for it is a facjjj^’that since 179O our re» 
sources have been doubted^ and our expenses 
trebled. 

In 1790, the expenses were five millions, three 
hundred thousand pounds. We had that tinje 
a very large military force in India, bothtFuropean 
and native. Now let us suppose, that in conse- 
quence of our acquisitions since 1790, and our 
subsidiary treaties, we were to add three millions 
seven hundred thousand pounds to the expenses 
of 1790i which to the writer appears a most ample 
allowance indeed, then the expenses of India 
would be nine millions, lenving a surplos of five 
millions three hundred thousand pounds, frojm 
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the annual resources of India. Tliis surplus would 
be applied in the first instance to the payment of 
the interest on a debt of thirty millions, which is 
two millions four hundred thousand pounds ; and 
then there would be a clear available sarplus of two 
millions nine hundred thousand pounds, for the 
purchase of an investment, and the gradual liqui- 
dation of the debt. 

In 1774 , when Sir Philip Francis arrived in In- 
dia, the expenses were lejis than three millioyis 
sterling a year in India in peace. 

In 1790 , when Lord Cornwallis was Governor, 
General, they were increased to five millions three 
hundred thousand pounds sterling, owing to the 
increase of our military establishments iq ‘peace. 

In 1805-6, our expenses were increased to 
nearly seventeen million's, by estimate, but the 
writer has shewn clearly that this was a war esti- 
mate. The question will be, at w'hat amount 
can the King’s Ministers prudently fix the ex- 
penses of /ndia in peace ? For we affirm, that a 
continuance of the war in Europe cannot affect 
India now. On the contrary, a restoration of 
peace in Europe w'ould naturally give to France a 
certain degree of pow’er in India. The great ob- 
ject of the King’s Ministers therefore ought to 
be to reduce the expenses of India,, civil and mi- 
litary, to nine millions sterling. We are con- 
vinced, that if th6 power were lodged with the 

5 
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Court of DirectowSj they would accomplish this 
desirable object. 

Why should the armies in India be more nume- 
rous now than they were in 179O, when Marquia* 
Cornwallis was Governor General and Commander 
in Chief ? There is no one reason why they should^ 
except asv applied to the regiments which we are 
bound to keep up for the service of the Peshwa, the 
•Nizam, and the Nabob of Oude ; and for those re- 
giments we receive ^bsidies. Three millions 
seven hundred thousand pounds therefore is an 
extravagant allowance for the additional civil and 
military expenses, in ’consequence of our acqui- 
sitions since 1790. We will not offer our opinion 
as to the justice of certain acts of Marquis Welles- 
ley, which are now under the consideration of Par- 
liament ; but of the ptiicy, of the beneficial ef- 
fects to this nation resuming from those acts, we 
may be allowed t(J speak. We are now the actual 
sovereign of the Carnatic and of Tanjore. • For 
the last forty years the defence of those ^ingdoms 
was entrusted to our arms, while the government 
was in other hands. The Company’s records arefilled 
with complaints of the Nalob, but on the other 
hand he remonstrated against the conduct of the 
Company’s servants. He bad agents in England ; 
he borrowed money from every British subject who 
had money to lend ; and there are now claims under 
the examination of Commissioners, to the»amount 
of eight millions sterling, as owing by the old 
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Nikbdb Wallajah and his son, 'principally to Bri- 
tish subjects. The Carnatic was most oppressively 
governed, and the nature of his government v? 
fully and clearly detailed by Lord Buckingham- 
iihire, in a Minute which is now before the House 
of Commons. In 1801, Marquis Wellesley as- 
sumed the sovereignty of the Carnatic dh the part , 
of the East India Company ; and the Nabob, though 
retaining his rank and title, became in fact what 
the Nabobs of Bengal have been since 1765, a 
pensioner without political power. The beneficial 
effects of this change have already been felt by a 
considerable increase in the. revenues ^ the Car- 
natic, and by the security which the inhabitants 
enjoy in their persons, and their property. The 
IXrectors and the Board ofe Commissioners lost no 
time in expressing their ap' robation of Lord Welles- 
ley’s conduct in assuming the government of the 
'Carnatic. Mr. Sheridan in 1802 brought this 
subject before Parliament ; and though Parliament 
since ths^^ period has been three times dissolved, the 
House has come to no decision on this important 
subject. Of this dday, all parties interested in 
the decision of the question have great reason to 
ijornplfflu. But we do not hesitate to afHrm> that 
by the entire conquest of Mysore, atldhy our ac- 
quisiticsi the Carnatic, the future trariquillity of 
these vahrabte countries is effectually secured. 

In *0036, Marquis Wellesley has obtained a 
, cession of sneh a proportion of the Nabob’s do-' 
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minions as produces an annual revenue of a miU 
lion and a half sterling, in commutation of a pe- 
•cuniary subsidy heretofore paid by the Nabob for 
the service of our troops, by which his kin|r^(mf 
was defended. This subject is likewise before the 
House^^f Commons. This alteration also has 
been m(Wt beneficial both for the Company, and the 
natives. In a military point of view the change is 
“of the utmost importance. We are bound by 
treaty to defend and ‘protect Oude, which is in 
fact the northern frontier of Bengal. We are 
now the sovereign of the most exposed and lawless 
parts of that extensive kingdom, and under our 
administration those countries will be effectually 
secured freftn invasion, and the turbulent Zemindare 
reduced to submission. 'I'lic Nabob’s authority 
. in those countries w«^little more than nominal, 
and the revenues which he drew from them were 
nearly absorbed by the expenses of preserving 
them. 

Taking therefore a fair view of the present state 
of India, we do not hesitate to affirm, that, 
with the exception of the troops which we keep 
up for the service of the Peshwa and the Nizam, 
an army equal to that which we had in India in 
1790 is in fact fully sufficient, if not more thau 
sufficient, for' the present day, and consequently 
that an addition of three millions seven hundred 
' thousand pounds to the expcni^ of 179® '^dl be 
amply sufficiciit, if not extravagantly large. 

H 
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The author of “ Considerations on the Trade 
with India,” has endeavoured to establish three 

’ ' t 

‘propositions : 

'Tst, That the embarrassments of ‘the Company 
have been occasioned by the mismanagement of 
the Court of Directors. 

2dly, That the government of India should be 
transferred to the Crown. 

^ I* 

3dly, That it would be jto the advantage of the 
British nation that the trade with India should be 
open to all His Majesty’s subjects. 

We affirm, that since the year 1784 the whole 
government of India has been transferred from the 
Court of Directors to the Crown ; that if there 
has been mismanagement, ,,no possible blame can 
attach upon the East Indiii, Company : if, on the 
contrary, India has been well governed, and its 
resources advantageously employbd, the India Mi- 
nisters appointed by the Crown are entitled to the 
whole m^'it, except in instances where the Go- 
vernor General has acted from his own authority 
on emergencies ; and no instance of that kind has 
happened in which the Governor General’s corn- 
duct has not been fully approved by His Majesty’s 
India Ministers. 

This author states, with truth, that the plan of 
1793 has failed. He terms it a “ bubble,” mean-* 
ing, as'we suppose, that when the plan was pro- 
posed Lord Melville knew it to be a “ bubble.’* 
But in the progress of his pubiication” it must be 
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obvious, that hejneans his readers sliould* under- 
stand it as a bubble” upon the public, brought 
forward by the Court of Directors. 

This plan was proposed to Parliament by Lord 
Melville. Jts execution depended upon* *Ae 
amount of the revenues of India for each year ; 
the ainVt^nt of each year’s expenses, including the 
interest of the debt of India ; and the surplus that 
would remain at the expiration of each year. 
iJave the revenues failed ? No. They are doubled 
since the year 1793. Have the expenses in- 
creased? Yes. Tliey are trebled since 1793. 
Hence, therefore, it is, that a surplus of more 
than one million, which did actually exist in 1793 
in India.> rio longer does exist; and the debt which 
in 1793 was nine millions, is now thirty. 

Some enlightened ilacn predicted, in 1/93, that 
the war which had tiren Commenced would cause 
a complete revolution in Europe; ; but a very great 
majority in the nation, amongst whom was I^ord 
Melville, conceived that its duration would be 
short, and that, by a speedy peace,'wc should 
procnie indemnity for the past, and security for 
the future: but even Lord Mclv'illc expressly stated, 
that a continuance of war in Europe would ma- 
terially affect the Company’s sales and expenses in 
England, and would in a certain degree increase 
the expenses in India. Without this information, 
the common sense of every ijian must.have 
wncecl him, .that calculations made on an idea of 
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peace in Europe and in India, could not apply to a 
state of war in both quarters of the globe. 

In ] 793 Lord Melville had been eight years the^ 
'Minister of India. He had fixed the amount of 
the ’civil and military establishments of India. 
The expense was five millions three hundred 
thousand pounds. The whole debt was nine mil- 
lions and a fraction ; and, after allowing for the 
interest of the debt, there remained a clear sufLt 
plus of revenue beyond expenditure, of more than 
one million sterling. 

The Directors had not the power to increase 
the expense^ of India a single shilling. If then 
there was a “ bubble,” it was Lord Melville who 
“ bubbled” Parliament and the nation. With- 
out his orders the expenses of India could not 
have been increased, unless* the Governor General, 
from a sudden emergency, increased the strength 
of the native army in India, for which he would 
be personally responsible to the Crown and to Par- 
liament. 

In the style of a parliamentary declaimer this 
author says, that men of high rank in India would 
treat the orders of the Directors with a contempt 
which they would not dare to shew to the Crown, 
if India was transferred to His Majesty, and a 
Governor General was eonverted into a Viceroy. 

Need w'e inform this author, that India w'as 
iransferrfed to th& Crown fully and completely by 
t^te Acts of 1784 and 1793 ? It is governed' by 
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Ministers appointed by the Crown, who are fully 
responsible to Parliament for their conduct. The 
Governor General and the Governors of India, are 
bound by law to obey all orders which they rec^vS 
from the Cburt of Directors, who cannot’ send 
one or^ler to India without the sanction of His 
Majesty's India Ministers. A Governor General 
is responsible to the Crown and .to Parliament in 
e^ery case in which he disobeys an order ; and, as 
at so great a distance Jic must often, from neces- 
sity, act without waiting for ‘orders, he is respon- 
sible in the same degree both to the Crown and 
Parliament. There is but one distinction between 
the law as it now stands, and the plan proposed 
by Mr* Box. The present law vests complete 
power and responsibility in the hands of Ministers 
appointed by the Cro|m, |)ut has reserved to the 
Company a considerable owrec of patronage. 

By Mr. Fox’s plan the whole patronage at home 
and abroad was given to five Commissioners ap- 
pointed by Parliament. After attribu;^ing to the 
Directors an authority of which the law has de- 
prived them, this writer proceeds thus: “ Wc 
find wars begun and ended, without the least 
knowledge, concurrence, approbation, or cen- 
“ sure of Parliament.” 

The fact is- precisely the reverse. There have 
been three wars with native powers in Indi^ since 
1784. The first was commfinced by* Marquis 
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Cbrnvvallis on his own responsib^Jlty.* Th^ justice 
and policy of that war were questioned in both 
Houses of Parliament. After long discussions, 
«b^th Houses voted, by a large majority, that the 
war \vas founded in justice and poiicy, and the 
thanks of the two Houses were voted to Marquis 
Cornwallis. 

The second Mysore war, undertaken Mar- 
quis Wellesley on his own responsibility, was con- 
ceived by Parliament to be^ so clearly founded m 
policy and justice, that thanks were unanimously 
voted to Lord Wellesley, by both Houses, without 
a dissenting voice. 

The third was the Mahratta war, the justice 
and policy of which was questioned ir\ Parliament 
in the years 1803, 1804, a^d 1805 : but from the 
latter period the subject ;^ias not been -agitated. 
The King’s Ministers .Approved of the measures 
which led to the war, of course tliey could not con- 
demn it in Parliament. If the v'ar were not 
founded in justice and in policy, those Ministers 
are responsible for the approbation which they 
gave to it. The thanks of both Houses were 
given to Manjuis Wellesley for the vigour and 
abilities which he displayed in the conduct of that 
war; but^as some members wished for further in- 
formation, both as to the origin and policy of the 
war, the motion for thanks was so guarded, that 
that question is ctill open for investigation in Par- 
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liament. Marquis Wellesley has not shrunk from 
^inquiry : his nearest connexions in Parliament 
have merely pressed for a decision. 

Against ttte Directors who are in Parliament the 
author «f the “ Considerations” has preferred a 
most uftfounded charge. He says, that they 
have connived at the charges . brought against 
t^ord Wellesley, without boldly stating their ac- 
cusations or complainte. This is so far from 
being a correct statement, that, when the Mah- 
ratta war was njentioned in Parliament, three 
Directors did express their disapprobation of that 
war, and a fourth Director expressed his complete 
approbatton of it. The Directors wrote a lette^ 
to the Government Bengal, in which their 
sentiments on the MaHi^titwar are fully detailed. 
The King’s India Ministemjield different opinions, 
and consequently, under the existing law, that 
letter could not be sent to Bengal ; a proof that 
both the power and the responsibility ar.<^ complete 
in the India Ministers appointed by the. Crown. 
The letter has since been printed. But upon what 
principle is it that the Directors ought to bring an 
accusation, or any complaint, againt Marquis 
Wellesley before the House of Commons ? If an 
accusation should be preferred against him, and 
an impeachment moved, no Director who is in 
Parliament is bound, in consisfency, to vote for 
th^ question. • Neither the Dire('tors, nor.any 
individual in England, has supposed that Mjirqiiis 
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Wellesley acted from a corrupt motive, in com- 
mencing the Mahratta war; and Sir Philip Francis, 
»who strongly condemned the policy of the war,* 
expressly disclaimed all intention ot preferring a 
criminal charge against Lord Wellesley for having 
commenced it. J 

Let us fiiirly state, in opposition to the author 
of the Considerations, what was the result of the 
management of the Court of Directors for nill^ 
teen years that they rejilly did possess the power 
and the responsibility of which they were deprived 
in J784. In 1765, Lord Clive acquired Bengal 
for the East India Company. From 1765 to J 784, 
not a dollar was exported by the Company to India, 
but bullion to a very great amount was brought 
into Great Britain froij^ India. Investments 
were purchased, and sjffpplies sent to China from 
the surplus revenues of Bengal. The American 
war, was followed by a war with, France, and from* 
1778 to 1784 our Government in India had to 
contend with the Mahrattas, Ilydcr Ally Cawn, 
and a French army under the Marquis de Bussy. 
No assistance was sent from England in mf)ney, 
and in one year bills wen; tlrawn upon the Di- 
rectors for the amopnt of the investments sent 
from Bengal in th.at year. On the rest<>ration of 
peace in Europe and in India, the debt of India 
was seven millions sterling* ; but the revenues of 
Bengal were so much improved .during tlie war, 
* Mr, Huddleston';! SpeSech, ISOO. 
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that the interest of that debt would not have been 
felt, had the expenses of India been reduced to the 
scale at which they stood in 1776, prior to the waj. 

Such was the actual state of Indl3 in 1784, ^en 
the power of disposing of the future resources and 
of fixing the future establishments of India was 
taken from the Court of Directors by law, and 
placed in the hands of Commissioners appointed 
by the Crown. Was the operation of the law un- 
known? Was it not directly and unequivocally 
Stated in Parliament, that the responsibility of the 
Court of Directors for the government of India had 
ceased ? In what instance could tliere be a division 
of authority ? How can it be said, in the words of 
the author of the Considerations, “ that two autho- 
“ ritics were establ Jhed,” or “ that there is no 
suiEcicnIi responsibilfi^ in law or in opinion for 
the governnflent of IrJdia ?” It is impossible for 
human wisdom to devise a plan, by whiqj;! a Go- 
vernor General of India can be made more respon- 
sible to the Crown and to Parliament,' that he has 
been since the year 1784. A Governor General, 
when acting under the immediate authority of the 
Court of Directors, did not escape responsibility, 
as appears by an impeachment of ten years, to 
which- Mr. Hastings was subject. Three Parlia-^ 
ments have been dissolved, since the justice of 
Certain acts of Marquis Wellesley , has been 
questioned. • It is in every respect proper that Par- 
lUiment should exercise its inquisitorial pqjvei' over 
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every part of the British empire ; but to delay a 
decision, is injustice to an individual, and mis- 
chievous to the public. 

In- 1784, His Majesty’s India Minjsters com- 
menced their administration with a debt of seven 
millions sterling charged upon the revenues of In- 
dia. It is not the fact, that the increase of that 
debt to tliirty millions has been owing to the three 
wars in India since 1784. Without having th6~ 
materials ’oefore us, from which we could be ac- 
curate, we may venture to say, that those three 
wars have not put the Company to an extra ex- 
pense of ten millions sterling. The great expense 
has been in the increase of establishments iu India 
in -peace, beyond the peace establishment of 177^, 
and for that increase the Kiyi ^ s Ministers arc alone 
responsible. Nor is thisi Much of the debt of 
1784, then seven millions, has bsien paid ofF, by 
transferring it to England. A great sum in bullion 
has bccji sent to India since 1784, whereas not a 
single dollifr was .scut by the Company to India 
from 176 j to the year 178'1. These arc facts 
which it is necessary to mention, when tue Court 
of Directors are so wantonly and unjustly attack- 
ed. We do not believe that the King’s India Mi- 
nister^ were actuated by corru[)t motives, in in- 
creasing the army in 1 7S5, nor in still further in- 
creasing it from that time to the present; but the 
truth is, that the increase of exj';cnses has exceeded 
the increase of resources ;• and hence it is, that 
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the debt «Jf In^lia Is thirty millions^ jfnci that in 
I 806 - 7 , in peace, instead of a surplus, \vc have a 
deficit of at least a million sterling. 

The author of “ Considerations” says, on tlje 
authority 0 / Lord Castlerejigh, that eight millions 
of the present debt of India was caused by the 
purchase of investments, which he deprecates as 
highly impolitic, because the trade from India 
was a losing trade to the Company. We do not 
doubt the fact, as to eight millions of the debt 
being contracted for nivestmcnts ; but in the year 
1800, Lord Melville, for reasons which appear to 
us to be unanswerable, conceived it would be wise 
to continue the investment, though purchased by 
money, borrowed at a high interest. Lord Castle- 
rcagh was of the same opinion in 1 803, when ^le 
• debt was still furthe^increased. It becomes a new 
question now, as thertyare so many millions of 
goods unsold «in Englaitd ; but it is a question 
not for the Directors, but for the King’s India Mi- 
nisters to decide. 

This author says, that a debt of ttfirty millions 
in India, where the revenue is so high as fifteen 
millions, would with good management be very 
trifling. The Court of Directors, however, con- 
ceive it to be an evil of^a most alarming magni- 
tude, .and we entirely agree with them. What is* 
the revenue of India? It is, correctly speaking, 
tthe surplus, after paying all fxpenses find the in- 
lerest of tlip debt. Suppose the revenues were 
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one huri^ited* millions a year, apd the expenses 
exceeded that sum, of what use would the reve- 
nues be to the Company or to the nation ? A ra- 
tional man would laugh at an exhibition of the flou- 
rislihig state of*the revenues of India, ynless it was 
proved to him, that they exceeded the expenditure 
of India. What docs this author mean by good 
management ? Who has managed the resources 
of India since 17S4 ? Who fixed the establish- 
ments ? The King’s India Ministers. Who woulcT 
have directed both from 1784 to this day, had 
the Company been annihilated in 1784 ? The very 
same Ministers. It is therefore folly, or worse 
than folly, to implicate the Court of Birectors in 
the good or ill management of India since, 17 84. 

-iThe true state of the case is this: That the 
King’s India Ministers ass^ned the government 
of India when the debt in ^»idia was seven millions ; 
that debt was trifling or ifriportant on a comparison 
of the expenses with the revenues of each year. 
It does not follow that there has been bad manage- 
ment, becaase the debt in India is now thirty mil- 
lions. It must be proved that they originally fixed 
the establishments higher than was necessary for 
the security of India ; that there was no change 
in the internal situation of India, which made it 
.necessary to increase the peace establishments of 
1776 ; that the increase subsequent to 1784, which 
has been yery considerable indeed, W'as not neces - 
sary. But if, after the most mature investigatior/. 
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it shduld ajppeai^ that there has been ba3 manage- 
ment, it will be impossible to join in the conclu- 
sion of the author of “ Considerations on the 

Trade with India,” that the Court of Dire^ows 
are to blame. The great object wKich this Author 
haS'ki view is to raise a clamour in the public 
against .the East India Company. To effect his 
point he misrepresents the constitution of the 
Company. He tells us, that iiad the Crown held 
supreme power in India, and had the trade been 
open to all British subjects, our situation would 
have been very different in India ; that even now, 
with good manageriient, a debt of thirty millions 
will be of trifling importance. 

The»aqpounts of the revenues and expenses of 
India are now before the public to the latest pos- 
sible period. We k^w what they were exactly in 
1805-6. We know wTl^t the amount of the debt 
was on the 1st df April isbs, as well as the amount 
of the floating debt at that period. Both toge- 
ther are nearly thirty millions. We have also an 
estimate of the e\|)enses from the I't of April 
1806 to the Jstol April <807 ; and as in former 
years these estimates have been uncommonly ac- 
curate, we may conclude that this estimate is ac- 
curate. The revenues are stated at fifteen millions 
one hundred jmd eighty thousand pounds, the ex- 
penses at nearly fourteen millions five hundred, 
thousand pounds ; so that the surplus revenue is 
not seven hundred thousand pounds. But to 
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the exp'enses we are to add the interest of tire debt 
of India, the supplies to China, Prince of Wales’s 
Island, and Bencoolen, and the advances for an 
investment. To answer these demands' there is a ’ 
surplus revctfue of seven . hundr^l thousand 
pounds, and the sale of the cargoes from ^Eng- 
land : the deficiency tlierefore must be supplied by 
a loan. There is some difference of opinion be- 
tween Mr. Creevy, the late Secretary to the In- 
dia Ministers, and Air. Dundas, the present Mi- 
nister, as to what the ambimt of the deficiency 
may be. But unless the expenses of India for 
1806-7 are less than the estimate, we conceive that 
the debt on tlic 1st of April 1807 will be a million 
higher than it was on the 1st of April 1800. 

» When the author of “ Considerations” speaks 
of the debt with good .n^nagement being of 
trifling importance, we he means that the 

revenues may be furtUe/increasedj or the expenses 
diminished. To increase the revenues materially 
is impossible, unless we extend our conquests; and 
if we did,Ave must increase our expenditure also. 
To diminish the expenses, we must confide in His 
Majesty’s India Ministers, who have the power by 
law to diminish them in as full and as complete 
a manner as they could do, if India belonged 
absolutely to the Crown. The Directors inay ad- 
vise, but they cannot command. There are gentle- 
men in the Direction fully competent to go th rough ^ 
every branch of the public expenditure in Indya, 
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and to point out what reductions can be made with 
security. There are two India Ministers, who, to 
our knowledge, are competent to the task also—* 
Lord Teigrynouth and Mr. George Johnstone. 
But-tjie decision must ultimately rest with the In- 
dia Minister. 

On looking over the estimate for 1 8O6-7, vve 
find that in Bengal there will be a surplus revenue 
of two millions two hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds. Sir George Barlow had reduced the ex- 
penses of Bengal nearly one million sterling a 
year. 

At Madras the revenues arc above five millions 
five huijdred thousand pounds, but the expenses 
will exceed the revenues by three hundred thoiff 
sand pounds. The ^fFerence at Madras is very 
trifling indeed betweerr^he actual expenses of 
1805-6, and th« estimate for 1806-7 . 

At Bombay the revenues are seven hiyidred 
thousand pounds, and the expenses for 1806-7 
will exceed the revenues above a million s^rling. 

The Madras expenses alone are highef by four 
hundred thousand pounds than the expenses of all 
India in 1793. The expense of the army alone 
for I806-7 is higher by two^ millions seven hundred 
thousanil pounds than the whole expenses of India 
in 1793. 

^To suppose that any good ijianagemept could 
reduce the expenses of India to five millions three 
hinVlred thousand pounds would be abeur^J,* be- 
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cause our army must be necessarily larger than It 
was in 1793, and the ceded and conquered coun-* 
are not yet regulated as Bengal is, which we 
have governed for above forty yearsr The con- 
quered countries dependant on Bengal are-'^sti- 
mated to produce a revenue of a million sterling 
in 1806-7 . The .expenses of collecting it are esti- 
mated at above eight hundred thousand pounds, 
which is at least double, -if not treble the sum 
that will be expended in collecting the revenues in 
future years. 

No reduction can be made'ieither in the salaries 
of the civil servants or in the pay and allowances 
of the army ; but we are convinced some millions 
may be saved by other reforms. Were the ex- 
penses of India brought* t?'' ten millions, there 
would be a surplus of j^orc than three millions, 
after paying the interest of the debt. 

Party writers censure without examination, 
merely to suit party purposes. Tlie opponents of 
Lord Melville tell us that he has not performed 
a single promise tliat he made in 1793. The au- 
thor of “ Considerations” goes further still : he 
calls the plan of 1793 a bubble, a delusion ; omit- 
ting to state, that the express condition of the 
promise was, that there should be peace in Eu- 
rope, and peace in India. 

Another party imputes all our embarrassmerts 
in India to the unbounded extravagance, as they 
term 'it, of Marquis Wellesley’s admiiiustrat,'on. 
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and to the wars in which he involved the nation 
in India. 

The author of “ Considerations on the Trade . 
“ with India, imputes the embarrassments of die 
Company to the mismanagement of the Court of 
Directors, and a defective constitution for the go- 
vernment of India. He has recommended a plan 
by w'hich every evil is to be redressed. Annihilate 
the East India Company, because by its miscon- 
duct it has forfeited its charter. Vest India com- 
pletely in the Crown, lay the trade open to British 
subjects, and then with good management a debt 
of thirty millions in India will be of trifling im- 
portance. ^Give the Governor General the title 
of Viceroy, and theh he will not dare to disobey 
orders, or to act without orders in future. Par- 
liament will then exerciai^its inquisitorial power. 
By this plan th? affairs of' the British nation in 
India will be effectually retrieved. 

We. have fully proved that the change which 
this author proposes would not in anV degree 
strengthen the authority which the Crowir already 
possesses in India, nor would it add to the respon- 
sibility of the Ministers of the Crown^ or of the 
Governor General. Whether it would be advan- 
tageous to the nation to open the trade to India 
was a question much agitated in 1 7Q3, and every 
argument now urged in favour, of an opgn trade 
was then used. Unless Parliament, when th^ 
Charter expires, shall be of a different opifiiofl 
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from that which it held in 1793^ the Charter will 
again be renewed, because, under the law now- 
existing, there could have been no *mismanage- 
dteqt on the^art of the Court of E)irectors. 

The author of the Considerations” coojplains 
pf the intricacy of the accounts presented by the 
Company to Parliament ; “ they are involved,” he 
says, in fog,' through which a common man 
** cannot see,” Without knowing beyond the 
first rules of arithmetic, we find them perfectly 
intelligible ; and if this author would pass by all 
the voluminous accounts presented, and look 
merely to the result of the whole, the fact would 
be clear to him. Lord Melville had the^ merit of 
presenting accounts annually to Parliament, so 
clearly drawn out, that evlin an infant might un- 
derstand the balance sh^t. ' The surplus revenue 
is the sum that remains after every demand has 
been paid ; namely, the interest of the debt, the 
charges or expenses, the supplies sent to Prince 
of Walk's Island, Bencoolen, and St. Helena. 
The surplus remaining in 1793 w-as above one 
million sterling. The deficit that will remain this 
year may possibly be one million sterling; fwQ 
millions, as Mr, Creevy thinks. 

An account was moved for ip Parliament, by 
Lord Castlereagh, in 1804, which appears to have 
misled the author of the “ Considerations.” By 
that account, which was accurate, it appeared, 
that. for ten years, from 17p2 to 1802, the. re- 
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V^v^lies •of irwiia had exceeded th^ chli'g^s'abdve 
eleven millions. But the charges meant only the 
expenses, not the supplies sent annually to Prince 
tf Wales’s Island, Bencoolen, and St. Helena, nor 
the interest oj the debt. Lord Gastiereagh’s, ob- 
ject iq, moving for such an accoUnt was, to shew 
that, even in war, the actual revenues of India 
had so far exceeded the charges of India, which 
are the expenses civil and militafy, and the ex- 
pense of collecting the revenue. But in Lord 
MHville’s calculation, in 1793, and in his annual 
budgets, he included every demand on the Go- 
vernment in India, ngt merely what are called the 
charges, and then gave the amount of each year’s 
surplus. 

The simple result of all the accounts is this» 
That since 1793 a deb?o( twenty-one millions has 
been contracted in India w^a'nd instead of a surplus 
of one million, which then .tactually existed, therg 
wiH in this year be a deficit of one million. 

Has this accumulation of debt, or the change 
from a surplus to a deficit, been occasioned by the 
Court of Directors, the King’s India M^iisters, 
or the unauthorized acts of the Governments in 
India ? Most assuredly not by the Directors, be- 
cause since 17&4 they have had no politix^l power ; 
they had no control over the expenses or the esta- 
blishments of India. 

In 17^9 fbe debt of India was reduced^ to less 
than seven millions. In 1798, when Marquis 
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Wellesld^ ribcceeded to the governi^ent, . it was 
increas^ to eleven millions ; ana from that period 
it has been annnally increased, because, from the 
addition to expenses since 1793, and the wars in* 
Iiidia^ the revenues, though more than equal to 
the expenses of India, were not equal to the dis- 
charge of the interest of tlie debt, the supplies to 
China," &c. and to the purchase of an investment, 
without an annual loan. Bengal has hitherto been 
the only valuable part of our possessions in India : 
at all times there has beeh a surplus revenue#n 
Bengal. It is indeed extraordinary, that with a 
revenue of five millions fivp hundred thousand 
pounds at Madras, with Mysore and the Carnatic 
under our government, and the Nizam in alliance 
with us — still Madras does not pay its own 
expenses. Bombay drains Bengal of more than a 
million a year. It is dlmous therefore, that, hi- 
therto, the extension or our empire in India, and 
the increase of our revenues siiKe 1793, have been 
very Injurious indeed to the East India Company. 

Tile legislature has declared, that “ to pursue 
“ schejpes of conquest and extent of dominion in 
“ India, are measures repugnant to the wish, the 
“ honour, and the policy of this nation.” 

Sir Philip Francis propofjed, in 1805, that Par- 
liament should call the attention of the Govern- 
ments in India to the hW, because^ since the Act ■ 
bad passed, the Carnatic, Tanjore, and Mysore, 
had been added to our dominions on the Coast of 
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Coromendelj a jK)nsiderable part of (Smle had 
been ceded to us by the Nabob of Oude in com- 
mutation of a subsidy in money ; we had con- 
^juered extensive districts in the north of India, 
which, toge^ier with the province of Cuttack, 
were ,ceded to us in perpetuity by the peace with 
Sindia and the Rajah of Berar. Four of the 
Directors who were in Parliament concurred in 
voting for this resolution, but the majority of the 
House voted for the order of the day. Mr. Pitt 
contended, that in wars of aggression on the part 
of our enemies, we were not precluded from se- 
curing future tranquillity by the extension of our 
^pire in India, and the distinction is a just one; 
but the policy of such an extension, even where 
the aggression was apparent, though cunsiderabfy 
enlarged upon by Sir^bilip Francis, and by one 
of the Directors wiio s^jdke during the debate, 
was not replied Im. 

The Company most assuredly feels, that hitherto 
the extension of our empire in India has involved 
them in very great difficulties, though vltimately 
His Majesty’s India Ministers may so arnnge the 
establishments in India as to enable them to re- 
trieve their affairs. 

The Court of Directors have conscientiously 
discharg«l' their duty; but, from the year 1784, 
though the law left them the privilege of ad- 
vis^g, it deprived them of the power |o com- 
mand. On various occasions they have differed 
4 
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in*opinibi^vvhh His Majesty’s India M^nistets^ and 
in two distances the subject of their difference has 
been discussed in Parliament^ namely, the pay- 
ment of the debts due to the private creditors of ■ 
the Nabob of Arcot, and the increase of the mi- 
litary establishment in 1787* With respect to 
the conduct of Marquis Wellesley, there has been 
a very ^reat difference of opinion indeed between 
the King's India Ministers and the Court of Di- 
rectors. The latter disapproved of the late agree- 
ment with the Nabob of Oude, not because it 
was a disadvantageous bargain for the East India 
Company, but because they deem^ it to be an 
infraction of an existing treaty. The former futty 
approved of that treaty. The Court of Directors 
disapproved of the treaty of Bassein, the original 
cause of the Mahratta waf. The King’s India 
Ministers approved of it. 1 he Directors pointed 
out various instances ii^ which Migrquis Wellesley 
had increased the civil expenses of the Company 
without authority. The King’s India Ministers 
deferred the consideration of particulars to.a future 
period, ^oth in and out of Parliament the Di- 
rectors pave been most unjustly censured for a 
dereliction of their duty.*- The author of Con- 
siderations on the Trade with India” says, that 
they ought boldly to ‘have brought their com- 
plaints and accusations before Parliament. Upon 
what principle ought they to have done so ? Lqrd 
Wellesley was succeeded in the government of 
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Bengal by Marquis Cornwallis, and it no means 
followed that the Court of Directors as a body, 
or tnat the Directors who were in Farliamentj 
were bound to support those Members who \tished 
to impeach Marquis Wellesley on a charge of high 
crimes and misdemeanors. The Directot^ had a 
right, by law, to form a letter to the Government 
of Bengal, and to animadvert, in any terms they 
pleased, on the public conduct of Marquis Welles- 
ley; the King's India Ministers had a right, by 
law, to approve of the letter, or to disapprove it in 
toto, or to alter it in any manner they thought 
proper ; and the Directors were bound, by law, 
to trans«ni| the letter so altered to India. One 
gentleman observed the House, that the Di- 
rectors ought not t<4have signed a letter which 
they did not approve. 'Another gentleman said, 
that the law liaS instituted* a double government 
for India. What is the fact ? The responsibility 
for the good government of India is positively 
vested in Ministers appointed by the CrdWn : that 
responsibility has repeatedly been avowed noth by 
Lord Melville and Lord Castlereagh, the sirccessive 
India Ministers. It is consonant to* reason and to 
justice, that decision and rj^sponsibility should go 
together. The Directors perform their duty in 
delivering their sentiments, and afterwards in sup- 
pot/ng the justice of those sentiments i but if 
their remonstrance produces no chaise in the 
opinion of His Majesty’s Ministers, th^Directora 
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can taEe .no further step, unless they were to 
petition Farliament for the repeal of the pre> 
sent law. 

What was *the origin of the prerent law ? An 
opinion taken up by alt parties in Parliament, in 
1783, .Jthat the Directors were not competent to 
govern a great empire: no double government 
was established. Had the Charter of the Com- 
pany been torn and destroyed in 1784, the re- 
sponsibility of the King’s India Ministers to Par- 
liament could not possibly have been greater than 
it was made by. the Acts of 1784 and 1793. 
Equally strong is the responsibility of a Go- 
vernor General, for every instance in, which he 
disobeys orders, or acts frdin himself. Neither 
the King’s India Ministers, nor Marquis Welles- 
ley, have attempted to shrink from responsibility. 
Every letter, and every order, transmitted to India 
since relative to peace, war, or treaties, to 

revenues establishments, is, with respect to re- 
sponsibili,.y, the act of His Majesty’s India Mi- 
nisters, The letter of the Court of Directors, 
dated t^ic 3d of April 1805, never was sent to 
India, jbecause it did not* contain the sentiments of 
the Ki.ng’s India Ministers. It can only, there- 
fore, be considered as conveying the sentiments 
of twenty-three Directors on the public conduct 
of Marquis Wellesley. Very different indeed' ire 
the sentiments of the gentlemen who signed that 
lett^i^ and the King’s India Ministers; but doea 
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the ^fierence of opinion involve party cri^ 
minally ? The Directors conceive, that to extend 
the Britisli empire, as it is now extended, was con- 
trary to the policy prescribed by the L^slature^ 
and that it was contrary to the interests, of the 
p)mpany they have proved by ithe ewdttice of 
figures. 

The King’s India Ministers inform the Direc- 
tors, that they dissent from the construction which 
they have put upon the act of the Legislature } 
and that in their letter they have injuriously and 
unjustly, as the King’s India Ministers conceive, 
I'^ected upon the British councils in India for a 
series of years past. 

The reply of the«. Directors does them great 
credit ; but as it produced no change in the senti- 
ments of His Majesty’s India Ministers, the letter 
to Bengal, which the King’s India Ministers had 
written, was signed by the Directors, and di^tch- 
ed to Bengal. 

We well remember, that in J782, \^nLord: 
Melville proposed that resolution to Palliament 
on which the clause quoted by the Drectors ia 
founded, the idea generally prevafling was this, 
that any extension of the British empire in India 
would be contrary to sound policy. The resolu- 
tion was voted, and the clause inserted in the Act 
of 1^84, because it was conceited that tfiere had' 
been an attempt to extend the !&^itishyempio3 m 
Indfar during the >dministrati<m of Mr. Hastings > 
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and Lord ]Vl^lviI!'e expressed a . hope that no Go- 
vernor General in India would in Tuture aspire to 
rival Tamerlane or Aurcngzcbe. Now wiiat is the ’ 
declared opinion of the Court of Directors in their 
reply- to the letter of the King’s India Ministers ? 
That Loed Wellesley “ embarked unnecessarily, 

“ as they think, qn these extensive plans of fo- 
reign policy, inevitably leading to war, which, 

** whatever power of polity] combination they 
** discovered, and though followed up, as they 
have been, by very brtfifant exploits, have yet, 

“ in the opinion of the Court, been productive of 
f‘ many serious evils } have removed, further than. 

“ ^ever, the prospecc of reducing the. debt and 
“ expenses of the Company a and have exchanged 
, the secure state and reSpected character of the 
‘f British power for an uncertain supremacy, and 
it is to be feared the *disaftection of all the states 
of India.” The King’s India Ministers, and 
Mr. Pitt also, held very difterent opinions ; and, 
ifter all,Aitne alone can discover whether the ex- 
tension hf our empire in India was a wise measure' 
or not. No doubt can be entertained as to its 
having occasiohed temporary evils, by an increase 
of expense beyond the* increase of revenue. We 
contend that the Court of Directors are not a party 
in the inquiry now pending in Parliament relative 
to Marq'uis WelleSjey’s conduct, nor are thosVof 
that,. bod;^/*who are members of' the House* of 
Com^ps seated tiiere as repre.sentativeS of tire.. 
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East India Company ; consequently, ^hpugh they 
may still retain the same sentiments which they 
held OH the 3d of April 1805, th^ are not bound 
to join in « vote to impeach Lord WellSsIey, if 
such a vote should ever be proposed. But the 
Directors are not infallible ; they do not>BSurae to 
be so. They merely gave an opinion which they 
had a right to give, and even that opinion was 
never communicated Marquis Wellesley, though 
tliey meant that it should when they sent their 
letter for the apjjroval of the King's India Minis- 
ters. Ilad the letter been sent to Bengal, that and 
Marquis Wellesley’s reply would have been public 
docunrMiin^s. 

It is folly in the eatreme to assert, that Parlia- 
ment has been gurposdy, kept in ignorance of the 
actual state of India since the year 1784. .Ndl 
only was the attention of Ihe House of Commons 
drawn annually to the subject by Lord Melville, 
but Sir Philip Francis and other members have 
occasionally brought motions before we House 
relative to the state of India. Wiiat ha^been the 
complaint of Sir Philip Francis ? That, although 
it was a subject of the highest ilhportance, the 
House was very thinly attended when an India, 
question was before it ; that an indifferent*, al- 
m(»t amounting to disgust, was apparent on every* 
India debate. What remedy Could be Applied to< 
the evil of which Sir Philip Franci^omplains IT 
N(f blame, at^ events, can attach upon the 
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Court pf^l^i^tors, nor upon His ?4!aj&ty*s India 
iMinisterSj ot| this account. 

In aaaomir^ the sovereignty of the pamatic^ 
Mr. Sheridan h^ said^ that the Governments of 
Bengal and Madias, and the King’s Ihdia Minis- 
t^rs, were enminal, but that the Court of Direc- 
tors •weref4he most criminal. We were led to be- 
lieve, therefore, that the Directoia had concurred 
with His Majesty’s India Ministers in approving 
that transaction. But we now find, that the act 
of the assumption was not transmitted to the Court 
of Directors, but to the Secret Committee, or, in 
c^her words, to the King’s India Ministers ; ' and. 
to them also all the documents were sent, on which 
M^tus Wellesley formed his opinion, ‘^tH’at the 
Nabob of the Carnatic had, by his treachery, for- 
feited his right to the CamaticP lord Castlereagh 
thoc^ht so too, a[^roved what had been done, and 
has avowed in Parliament the responsibility he had 
iooured by that approbation. Before the docuv 
ments on which l^ord Castlereagh formed his opi- 
nion bad l^n submitted to the Court of Directors, 
Mri SheH^n proposed a parliamentary inquiry into 
|he transaction ; and consequently it would have 
been iiukcent th'lhe Dlreeton^ as Mr. Grant justly 
^d, togve an opinion *apcni it pending the pro- 
ceedings in ^riiamcmti 
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